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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


a 


On the Inequalities of Solar Light. 


T is an old remark, that the com- 
monest appearances in nature, 
and the most frequent incidents in 
human life, are, when viewed b 
the eyes of a philosopher, mysteri- 
ous and inexplicable; Men have 
puzzled themselves in inquiring 
why a stone that is thrown upward 
into the air, falls again, after a cers 
tain time, to the earth; and how it 


4 happens that the arm is lifted, mere- 


ly becatse I desire that it should be 
so. Not contented with the facts 
as they are noted by our senses, our 
curiosity conjures up a property, 
assigns to it the name of gravitation, 
measures its influence by numbers 
and lines; and traces its existence 
through every part of the universe: 

In like manner, the nice links 
which conneét muscular motion 
and thought, are scrutinized and 
counted. We pass from one opera- 
tion to the other; we strive to lin- 
ger, as it were, at that point which 
unites them, to fathom the abyss 
which lies between them, and to 
catch a glimpse of its nature and 
dimensions. If we fail in our at- 
tempts, we grow anxious and de- 
jected; we lament the imperfection 

Vor. I. No. 2. 


Pe 


of our organs, and the limitedness 
of our views. 

Actuated by this spirit, it is no 
wonder that men have speculated 
on the causes that produce heat and 
cold, that regulate the change of 
temperature, and the succession of 
these changes. The weather is not 
equally warm at different hours of 
the same day; and at different sea- 
sons of the same year, and at differs 
ent places at the same time. The 
questions that these differences and 
changes have suggested; have been 
partly answered. These appear- 
ances are not wholly capricious and 
irregular. Heat is found to be di- 
minished by distance from the 
source of heat; the sun’s rays are 
productive of more warmth when 
dire than when reflected: Hefice, 
the greatest heat is experienced 
when the earth, in its annual course, 
approaches nearest to the sun. 
This heat is lessened when its rays 
are diverted by a cloud, by a moun- 
tain; or by the whole body of the 
globe. Those regions are warmer 
which receive the solar rays in the 
most direét manner; and which, 
by their equatorial position, are 
nearest the sun. 

The temperature is likewise in- 
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fluenced by what are called /ocal 
causes. Heat is augmented by 
winds blowing over naked sands 
or cultivated plains. It is lessened, 
if in their way to us, the breezes 
pass over seas and lakes, over 
snowy ridges or impenetrable for- 
ests. If the rays are collefled and 
concentered by a concave, or scat- 
tered and dispersed by a convex 
surface, the temperature is modifi- 
ed accordingly. ‘Thus the bottom 
of a vale is hotter than the summit 
of a mountain. 

It is thus that many variations in 
temperature are satisfactorily solved ; 
but it is evident that there are many 
changes which have not been hi- 
therto explained, and which de- 
mand a different solution. Why 
heat is greater at noon-day than at 
midnight, in December than in 
August, at Cape-coast castle than 
at Spitzbergen, in a valley of the 
Alps than in the plain of Quito, on 
the edge of a sand-bank than in the 
bosom of a grove, are questions 
easily explained; but it is incessant- 
ly observable, that though all cir- 
cumstances of place and time be 
the same, yet the temperature is 
variable. Summer is not equally 
hot, and winter equally cold. The 
same season annually recurs to 
mankind, but it never brings along 
with it the same degree of moisture 
and heat. At one time, summer 
shall be hot, dry, serene, and of 
long continuance: at another, it 
shall be brief, cold, turbulent, ané 
moist. Winter shall, at one time, 
be almost a stranger to ice and to 
snow: at another, rivers and lakes 
shall be frozen from September to 
March; the ground shall be cover- 
ed with unmelting snows, and 
hundreds shall perish through the 
insupportable severity, and vegeta- 
tion shall be half extinguished by 
the long continuance of the cold. 
Whence do these differences arise ? 

If we consult analogy, perhaps 
we may be enabled to form a plau- 
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sible conjeéture. Heat depends nos 
only on our nearness to the burning 
body, on the free passage and the 
direét incidence of the rays, but 
likewise on the quantity of rays 
which the united or lucid body 
emits. If this quantity be uniform, 
the heat produced, other circum- 
stances being the same, must be 
uniform; but if this quantity vary, 
the heat produced must likewise 
vary. Ifaditferent portion of rays 
be emitted by the sun at different 
times, the temperature must neces- 
sarily be modified by this diversity. 
We may reside on the same hill or 
the same plain, but if fewer rays 
issued from the sun in the year 
1780 than in the tenth year after- 
wards, the winter of the former 
year must have been longer and 
colder than the winter of the latter. 

This conclusion is adverse to re- 
gular ideas, but it is conformable 
to many faéts in the history of the 
universe. It is one mode of ac- 
counting for appearances, and those 
who think it inaccurate and vague 
may reasonably be required to as- 
sign a better. Analogy is the basis 
of opinion, in these cases; and if 
this be the most plausible inference 
which analogy suggests, we are 
bound to adopt it. 

On the survey of the fixed stars, 
it is found that some of them are 
permanent in their lustre, while 
others are variable in this respedl. 
Of the last, some are observed to 
become gradually less luminous, 
others are distinguished by a con- 
stant increase in their brightness; 
others grow alternately obscure and 
bright. A fourth kind are periodi- 
cally extinguished and relumined. 

It is generally admitted that the 
sun resembles, in its substance and 
properties, the fixed stars. Why 
then may we not infer from the 
visible changes in the latter, the 
probability of similar changes in 
the former? It is evident, indeed, 
that our sun is not extinguished and 
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lighted up at short periods; that its 
variations are not as rapid and con- 
siderable as may be observed in 
some of its neighbours: its changes 
may not be so great, and so fre- 
quent, and so regular, as to be the 
subjels of cumputation and fore- 
sight. ‘They may arise from causes 
inscrutable tous. Like earthquakes 
and volcanoes, the agents may 
work in secret, and the most vigi- 
lant eye may be, in vain, employ- 
ed to detect their operations. But 
though the causes be unknown, the 
effects are incontestible. 

Why, indeed, should the lustre 
of the sun be supposed to be im- 
mutable? The order of nature 
seems to require that there should 
be progress and mutation in this, 
as in all other things. The period 
of its utter extinction may be very 


remote, but, as long as the causes of 


its extinétion are unknown, we are 
not certain that this immense taper 
may not go out to-morrow. The 
most unexpected and capricious 
changes are observable in this re- 
spect among the fixed stars. Why 
should 47s sun be imagined ex- 
empt from revolutions equally ab- 
rupt and memorable? Still more 
probable is it that this illumination, 
during its continuance, will be 
sometimes weak and sometimes 
strong; and those changes must 
produce prodigious effects among 
those beings that adorn and animate 
the surface of the planets. Heat is 
the great vital principle. When 
that is totally withdrawn or dis- 
pensed in portions considerably dif- 
ferent from the present, immense 
havock must be made among the 
species that now exist, and new 
chains of being commence. 

An inquisitive mind might amuse 
or terrify itself by imagining the 
consequences connected with this 
Changeable property in the sun’s 


lustre. Its utter extinction would 
not leave us totally destitute of light. 
If thestars shine by their own lustre, 
which is highly probable, night in- 
deed would be eternal; but dark- 
ness would be absent still. Gravi- 
tation and attraction might still 
operate, and though the present 
forms of existence would disappear, 
other forms would no doubt suc- 
ceed; nor is there reason to suppose 
that intelligent beings would be 
fewer or less happy than at present, 

The changes that may hereafter 
occur, may be merely repetitions 
of the past. Many facts which 
ancient observers have noted in the 
constitution of the atmosphere, 
may have flowed from inequalities 
in the sun’s light; and the present 
scene of things may have come in- 
to birth in consequence of the re- 
illumination of the sun after a long 
period of obscurity. This age of 
darkness might itself have been 
preceded by an age of light, and 
in the endless progress of time, 
these alterations of lustre and gloom, 
may already have been, and may 
hereafter be, a thousand times re- 
peated. 

These speculations, however, 
may be refuted by observation and 
experience. I am not so enamour- 
ed of my system but that I shall 
readily relinquish it when it is 
shown to be groundless. These 
ideas appeared to me to claim some 
attention; they may possibly con- 
tribute to the entertainment of read- 
ers who delight in this kind of spe- 
culation. 

This opinion is not without ad- 
vocates among the disciples of as- 
tronomy. Dr. Herschel, whose au- 
thority on all astronomica! tapics 
can scarcely be over-rated, has ex- 
hibited and defended this system 
with his usual ingenuity.* 


B. 


* See London Philofophical Tranfadtions for 1796. Herfchel’s remarks, alluded 


) to by our correfpondent, are extracted in this number 
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84 Commotions of a New-York May-Day. 


On the Commotions of a New-York 
May-Day. 


Mr. Editor, 


OU seem to be a very grave 
kind of person, and I do not 
know whether you will not disdain 
the humble subject that I have 
chosen to write to you about. It 
may not be of so much importance 
as some others, but, let me tell you, 
there are few things that so much 
influence the happiness of a family. 
J am a plain woman, andhave had 
my share of attending upon children 
and servants. J know how much 
care and anxiety is required to go- 
yern a family, and I think I should 
do a public and extensive good, if, 
by my means, that anxiety and care 
were any ways lessened. 

Now I scarcely know any griev- 
ance greater than that of being com- 
pelled to move once a year from 
one house to another. The people 
of this city are seized, on the first 
of May, by a sort of madness, that 
will not let them rest till they have 
changed their dwelling. No mat- 
ter how conveniently and cleverly 
they may be situated. No sooner 
does spring appear, than prepara- 
tions are made to move on the first 
of May. A new house must be 
looked for, and nothing must be 
thought or talked of, for the next 
three months, but what house we 
shall take. 

It is now three years since I mar- 
ried Mr. Armstrong, and came to 
live in New-York. I was almost 
tired to death before I got com- 
pletely settled in a neat little house 
in Greenwich-street. Wehad much 

oods, as well as ourselves, to bring 
all the way from Poughkeepsie; and 
there was so much trouble in ship- 
ping them off, in getting them from 
the vessel to the house, and in put- 
ting them in order: there was so 
much time before we could make 
ourselves comfortable, and make 
us feel as if we were at home, that 


I vowed never to move again, un. 
less compelled to it by fire or some 
such misfortune. 

When six months had passed over 
our heads, my husband began to 
start objections to our abode. It 
was too near the water, it was too 
small; a cheaper house, he thought, 
might be found. The landlord had 
called to know whether he meant 
to continue in it another year. It 
was necessary todecide. Suchand 
such an house, he had heard, was to 
lose its present tenant, and would, 
he believed, suit us better. 

I had, by this time, began to feel 
somewhat at my ease. I had form- 
ed some acquaintance with my 
neighbours, and I found them quiet 
and obliging. I remembered the 
trouble that I had before had in 
moving to our present house, and 
shrunk from the thought of going 
through it all once more. 

Our house, to be sure, had some 
inconveniences; but it is impossible 
to find an house exaétly to one’s 
mind. There willalways besome- 
thing which we would wish to be 
different: and custom reconciles 
one to a thousand little wants and 
difficulties, which are very serious 
and formidable when we first meet 
with them. If we cannot remove 
them altogether, we make use of 
shifts and contrivances that come, 
in time, to answer the end just as 
well, 

_ I could not bring over my hus- 
band to my way of thinking. He 
would seemingly acquiesce for a 
little while, but he was always sure 
to renew the subject. Such a friend 
of ours was going to move into such 
an house, Such and such advan- 
tages attended the change. ‘The 
house which he should leave was 
not yet taken. It was larger, or 


more commodious, or cheaper than f 


our own. It was near a well o! 
good water, which would save us 
the price and trouble of buying !t; 
and it was so fine a thing in sultry 
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weather to have a draught of cold 
water always at hand: besides, the 
kitchen was larger, there was atree 
before the door, and the houses 
near it were of brick; and this 
would make it less dangerous in 
case of fire. 

It was in vain to talk to him 
about the awkwardness and sadness 
that we feel in going into a new 
neighbourhood and a new house. 
These he did not understand or 
feel. His father’s family had al- 
ways been used to move ance a 
year, and to live in the same house 
forever, was, at least, but tiresome 
andinsipid. Suppose, said he, that 
the new house is no better than this, 
yet the rent is less by fifty dollars a 
year. That, I assyre you, is some- 
thing. 

To be sure, says I, it is some- 
thing; but a man like you, whose 
affairs are in a tolerably good situ- 
ation, ought to be willing to buy 
his ease at a greater expense than 
that. JI do not know what money 
is good for but to place us at our 
ease. To avoid the clatter, and 
noise, and hurry, and vexation of 
moving, I’d be willing, for my 
ely to give more than fifty dol- 
ars. Besides, you do not expect, 
I hope, to move without any new 
expense, You must give, at least, 
that muchto cartmen and labourers; 
so that, on the score of expense, 
you will be just where you are; 
while, on the score of time and 
trouble, you will be the worse by 
three or four days. 

But what you pay to cartmen 
will not be all the expense. You 
know that chairs, and tables, and 
looking-glasses cannot be moved 
without injury. Carelessness and 
clumsiness will do them more harin 
in one hour than using them in the 
same house for years would do. 
Not to say what will be mislaid or 
lost, or what will be stolen: you 
may set all these down at fifty dol- 
Jars more; so that, by moving to 


an house whose rent is fifty dollars 
less, you will only run yourself to 
a uew expense of an hundred. 

All my reasonings were thrown 
away upon him: nothing would do, 
but move we must. And so we 
have continued moving oncea year, 
at least, since our marriage. 
have a mortal aversion to this busi- 
ness, and wish my husband could 
be persuaded to be satisfied with 
remaining where he is. ‘The more 
experience I have of it, the more I 
dislike it; and, it I live much lon- 
ger, I will positively refuse to budge 
at the year’s end. 

Yet all the world seems like my 
husband inthis respect: all the New- 
York world I mean, for, as far as 
I can hear, this custom of a general 
move on the first of May, is not 
known any where else.—Cannot 
you write something upon this sub- 
ject that will show the folly of this 
custom? I wish you would: you 
have a better knack at the pen than 
I have, no doubt, and may be 
very persuasive and judicious. If 
you please nobody else by doing so, 
you will, at least, gratify 

Amy ARMSTRONG. 


——e 


On ALMANACKS. 
Mr. Editor, 
“HERE are few subjects in 


which a man may find more 
room for speculation than an alma- 
nack. I lately experienced the truth 
of this remark in a very forcible 
manner. Last month, walking in 
the wilds of New-Jersey, I was 
overtaken by a storm, and obliged 
to seek shelter in the hovel of a 
fisherman. Looking about for 
something to employ my thoughts 
and beguile the hour, I spied, hang- 
ing by a piece of packthread from 
a nail, an almanack. I took it 
down, opened it, and turned over 
the pages in search of some infor- 
















































































































































mation or amusement. The re- 
ceipts for curing several diseases in 
men and horses, the moral precepts, 
and the quotations from Joe Miller 
scattered through it, were all read 
with much gravity and deliberation. 
At length, I closed the book, and 
turning to the good woman who 
sat near me, and who was busy in 
darning a worsted stocking, Pray, 
said I, what use do you make of 
this thing? 

Why, said she, with a good deal 
of hesitation, why—l1 don’t know 
—it’s an almanack. 

True, said I, and what use do 
you find for an almanack. 

Why, she answered with an air 
of increased perplexity, we look at 
it now and then to—to—to tell us 
the day of the month. 

And what need have you to dis- 
cover the day of the month? 

Why—I don’t know, [am sure— 
One_likes to know what day of the 
month it is sometimes. One must 
pay one’s rent quarter day, and 
one doesn’t know when it comes 
round without an Olminick. 

That, said I, happens four times 
a year; so thatonce in three months 
you have occasion to look into this 
book: but there is much besides 
the days of the week and month. 
I see, continued J, taking up the 
book again and showing her the 
page, I see there are eight columns. 
One of these shows the days of the 
week; but here the letter G occurs 
on every Sunday; what does that 
mean? 

Lord love your soul, cried she, 
how should I know ? 

The next space is filled with va- 
rious particulars. First there are 
the names of saints. I suppose Ni- 
cholas, and Stephen, and Matthias, 
and Sylvester, and Benedict, and 
Swithen, are saints: What use do 
you make of them? 

Why none, to be sure. What 
are these folks to me? 

Here are likewise sundry hard 
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words: such as Quinquagesima, 
Epiphany, Ascension: What do 
they mean? 

La! suz, don’t ask me. 

And what are these uncouth cha- 
racters, squares, and circles, and 
crosses; and the words, elongation, 
southing, apogee, Sirius and Arc- 
turus, and Bull’s eye, and Crab’s 
foot? What did the almanack 
maker mean by giving us all that? 

Ican’t tell, not I. I looks for 
nothing but the day of the month 
and the times that the sun rises. 

Here I thought proper to put an 
end to the dialogue. I could not 
help reflecting on the abundance of 
useless and unintelligible learning 
whichanalmanack contains. There 
is scarcely a family, however iguo- 
rant and indigent, without one 
copy hanging constantly in sight, 
and yet there is no produétion 
which fewer understand. The 
sense it contains is not only abstruse 
and remote from vulgar apprehen- 
sion, but it is exhibited in the most 
scientific and concise form. Fi- 
gures, initials, symbolical charac- 
ters, and half-words every where 
abound. 

A stranger who should meet, in 
every hovel, with a book, in which 
the relative positions of the planets, 
the diurnal progress of the sun in 
the zodiac, the lunar and solar 
eclipses, the wanderings of Sirius, 
Aréturus, and the Pleiades; of Occu- 
lus, Tauri, and Sica-Virginis were 
described in a way the most tech- 
nical imaginable, would be apt to 
regard us as a very astronomical and 
learned nation. That the volume 
should be bought annually by every 
family, should be considered as an 
indispensible piece of household 
furniture, be so placed as to be al- 
ways at hand, are fa¢ts that would 
make his inference extremely plau- 
sible. He would be not a little 
surprized to discover, that the book 
is bought for the sake of that which 
the memory and skill of children 
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would sufhice to find out, of that 
which costs the compiler nothing 
more than the survey of a former 
almanack, and a few strokes of his 
pen; and that these celebrated com- 
putations, these mystic | symbols, 
this adjustment of certain days to 
certain holy names, are neither at- 
tended to, nor understood by one in 
ten thousand. 

The eye roves over them, but 
the question, what do they mean? 
never enters the mind. Being ac- 
customed to retain figures and ar- 
rangements, we are dissatisfied if 
they do not appear as usual. My 
father hung his almanack on this 
nail, and 1 must do as my father 
did. A book of this kind being 
compiled and published anew every 
year, we take for granted that every 
new year demands a new almanack. 

Habit will account for the con- 
tinuance of a certain practice, but 
not for its origin. One would be 
naturally led to think, that when 
almanacks were first invented, man- 
kind were more conversant with 
the stars than at present, that every 
cottager was interested in the plane- 
tary revolutions, in the places of 
the moon, in the solar progress, 
and in the birth days of hermits and 
confessors. 

This is partly true; but the 
source of curiosity respecting the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, 
was merely a belief that the inci- 
dents of human life were connected 
with these changes. That tract 
in the heavens which the sun ap- 
parently passes in a year, was called 
the zodiac, and was divided into 
twelve portions, which were called 
signs, and each of which received a 
fantastic name. A connection 
was imagined between the different 
members of the human body and 
the signs of the zodiac. Hence it 
was requisite to state minutely the 
zodiacal place of the sun, that men 
might be aware of the accidents to 
which they were most liable at cer- 
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tain seasons. The frontispiece com- 
monly exhibited a figure, explaining 
the connection between constella- 
tions and limbs; and this frontis- 
piece is still generally retained. 

Stellar influence, though strong 
was rightly supposed to be inferior 
to that of the planets. The relative 
position of the fixed stars is appa- 
rently unchangeable. Not so that 
of the planetary bodies: hence cu- 
riosity was busy in ascertaining the 
places of the latter, the prosperous 
and adverse state of man, being 
supposed to be swayed by the op- 
positions and conjunétions of these 
orbs; and hence compilers of al- 
manacks bestowed particular atten- 
tion on this circumstance. 

There was a time when festivals 
and religious observances were con- 
nected with the anniversaries of the 
births of apostles and martyrs. It 
was therefore necessary to inform 
the people when these anniversaries 
occurred. A change of religion has 
taken away this necessity, at least 
among ourselves. Swithen, Mar- 
garet, Magdalen, Michaeland Denys 
are names which the reader over- 
looks. He never dreams of making 
a distinétion between the days op- 
posite to which these names appear 
and other days. ‘To us, therefore, 
or at least to some of us, they are 
wholly useless and impertinent; but 
still they are annually printed, and 
their omission would create, in 
many persons, disapprobation and 
surprize. 

It can scarcely fail to occur that 
almanacks might be made the in- 
struments of much general improve- 
ment. Custom has introduced them 
into every family. There is gene- 
rally a space set apart for miscella- 
neous information, and in filling 
this space the compiler is at liberty 
to exercise his own judgment. The 
popularity of almanacks will thus 
afford him an opportunity of im- 
parting wholesome truths to thou- 
sands, whose audience he could 
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never hope to obtain in any other 
way. 

In the form of tables, and in place 
of much of what is now introduced, 
faéts in physical and moral science 
might be happily substituted. What 
is now occupied by Crispen and 
Gregory, by the perigee and apogee 
of the moon, by the risings and de- 
scents of Sirius and Aréturus, and 
by the vagaries of the planets, might 
surely be supplied with much more 
useful matter. 

The happiness of mankind de- 
pends notso much upon the progress 
which the sciences, abstractedly 
considered, have made, but on the 
diffusion of the knowledge which 
already exists. A thousand truths 
are to be found in the books and 
meditations of the wise, of which 
mankind have profited nothing, be- 
cause, in general, they remain ig- 
norant of their existence. It seems 


as if aman, truly enlightened, should 
employ himself not in advancing the 


various branches of physical and 
moral knowledge to pertection by 
solitary experiments, and closet 
speculation; but in contriving and 
executing schemes for making sim- 
ple, intelligible, and concise, the 
sciences in their present state of im- 
provement; in making cheaper and 
more commodious, in cloathing in 
more popular and attractive forms, 
and putting into the possession of a 
greater number the knowledge al- 
ready ascertained, and which is most 
conducive to their welfare. I can- 
not conceive an instrument more 
useful to this end, and an opportu- 
nity more favourable to the dissemi- 
nation of truth and happiness than 
an almanack affords. 

The advantages of this expedient 
have not been wholly overlooked. 
In Germany it has been more ex- 
tensively employed than elsewhere. 
History, botany, mineralogy, agri- 
culture, and domestic economy, 
have all been moulded into this 
form, and with admirable skill and 


efficacy. Two improvements have 
likewise been observable in ourown 
country: One consists in noting 
the date of the principal events of 
our own history, and the other in 
assigning a column for exhjbiting 
the degrees of heat, as observed on 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, on each 
day of the preceding year. The 
last improvement I have seen onl 
in the almanacks published by Mr. 
Poulson, in Philadelphia. 

This letter is already too long, or 
I would state some obvious im- 
provements, of which I think this 
kind of publication is susceptible. 
Perhaps you will hear from me 
hereafter. R. 


I 


On HAIR-POWDER. 
Mr. Editor, 
AM desirous of making a figure 


as an author; but am much at 
a loss for a suitable subjeét on which 
to write. I do not know any lan- 
guage"but my own, and never open- 
ed a book but to amuse an idle hour. 
Reading is amusing enough, and 
there is never any want of books. 
If they cannot be bought they can 
be hired, and if they cannot be hired 
they may be borrowed from my 
numerous acquaintances, who are 
more knowing and more studious 
than myself; but the whim has seiz- 
ed me of seeking amusement in a 
different way. In short, I am re- 
solved to write a book. 

The first thing to be considered 
is the subjeét. I want to find a sub- 
ject that is likely to instruct and en- 
tertain my readers; a subjeét which 
most people understand, and, above 
all, a subjeét on which I can collect 
the necessary knowledge, without 
searching very long or very far: 1 
am aiming at pleasure, not toil; I 
want an amusement, not a task. 

I have puzzled myself a good 
while in hunting for a theme in 
which to exercise my pens I think 
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On Hair-Powder. 89 


I have found one at last that will 
suit me. I owe the suggestion to 
my barber. Sitting yesterday under 
his hands, he awakened me from a 
fit of musing, by asking me when 
powdering of heads came into fa- 
shion? I could not inform him; 
but his question inspired me with 
the same curiosity. True, said I 
to myself, whence arose the custom 
of powdering the head? How far 
has the use of powder extended? 
what changes has the custom under- 
gone? What are its consequences 
on human happiness? These, at 
present, are mysterious to me, but 
I will not rest till they are solved; 
and, now I think of it, this shall 
be the subjeét of my book. I will 
write a moral, political, and econo- 
mical essay upon hair-powder. 

The next thing is to collect ideas 
and materials for my essay. Among 
other means of doing this I have 
bethought myself of framing some 
queries on this subjeét, and of sub- 
mitting them to the readers of your 
work. Some of them, perhaps, may 
possess the knowledge that I want, 
and may not disdain to supply my 
needs; A few strokes of the pen 
may be highly serviceable to my de- 
sign, and may not cost the applica- 
tion of three minutes. 

I am not a person of narrow 
views. J mean to treat the subjeét 
on a large scale, and raise up a very 
scientific fabric. All its branches 
and relations shall be thoroughly 
discussed; and yet, though my ex- 
cursions shall be wide, I do not 
mean that they shall be boundless. 
J design to limit them to the United 
States and to the present period. 

Method being of use on these oc- 
casions, I intend to. methodize my 
lucubrations with great care. I will 
treat the topic in the most orderly 
manner possible. First I will in- 
quire into the material and manu- 
factory of this article. I know that 
the grain of wheat is the substance 
out of which it is made; but, 
Vou. I. No. 2. 


1. What is the process of making 
hair-powder? What quantity is an- 
nually manufactured in the United 
States? What number of hands 
does this manufaétory employ? 
What portion of each day is assign- 
ed to it? What ingenuity does it 
deniand, or talents does it call forth 
or exercise? What influence has 
the trade upon the senses and health 
of him that pursues it? 

2. The powder being made, what 
are the mysteries of their trade who 
apply it to use? What is the num- 
ber, condition, and social degree of 
the disciples of the Auff? What is 
the amount of their profits? What 
is the consumption of time and la- 
bour demanded by the acquisition 
and pursuit of their art? 

Powder is a minute and white 
dust. The custom is to shake this 
dust over our heads on stated or pe- 
riodical occasions: Sometimes the 
ceremony takes place once a day; 
sometimes once a week. Of the 
dust thus shaken part floats awhile 
in the air, and, in time, lodges on 
the walls; furniture, and carpet. 
The nature of the thing renders this 
dispersion unavoidable, but its pro- 
per place is the head. There it is 
an ornament, but elsewhere it is an 
incumbrance and pollution, and ser- 
vile hands must be employed, with 
brush and cloth, toremoveit. Now, 

3. Whatare the rules of etiquette 
or decency by which some classes 
and professions use this dust, and 
others abstain from it? What are 
the occasions which demand the use 
of it, or which permit the disuse ? 
What are its effects upon the beauty 
or soundness of the hair and the 
head? 

4. What time is consumed by 
him that uses it? What expense 
does it produce? Time and money 
are consumed by it, direétly and 
indireétly. Combs, dressing clothes 
and brushes must be bought, must 
be kept in some repository, must 
be occasionally cleansed ; these re< 
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quire the service of others, and ex- 
ertions of our own: and hence arise 
claimsupon timeand money. What 
is the amount of these claims? 

These are a few of the points on 
which I wish for information. f 
want merely to be supplied with 
facts. As to the arrangement of 
these facts into harmony and system, 
and the deductions, moral, political 
and commercial, to be drawn from 
them, that province I reserve to 
myself. I have no doubt I shall 
produce a very valuable perform- 
ance, and as my work is to be pub- 
lished by subscription, shall receive 
the most liberal and extensive pa- 
tronage. 

No one will deny the importance 
of my subjeét. Fhe history of an 
art practised by so many, which 
constitutes so large a portion of our 
personal employment and expense ; 
which regulates the distinétion be- 
tween different classes of society ; 
which is so much conneéted with 
ideas of elegance and decency, can- 
not be of trifling moment. 

I confess to you that I send you 
this, and desire you to publish it, 
not merely to gain information on 
the points stated, but to apprize the 
world that such a performance is in 
embryo; to set curiosity on tiptoe, 
and give your readers the delight of 
anticipation. I hope you will, by 
publishing it as soon as possible, 
gratify the world, as well as assist the 
schemes of your humble servant, 


PETER PUFFENDORF. 


oe 


Parallel betcveen HumtE, RoBERT- 
SON and GIBBON. 


MONG English writers of his- 

tory, Common consent seems 

to have assigned the first place to 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon.— 
The merit of each of these, com- 
pared with that of their contempo- 
raries and their predecessors, is un- 


doubtedly illustrious. That each 
has numerous defeéts will as readily 
be granted; but it will not be ea- 
sily or unanimously decided to 
which, when compared with each 
other, the pre-eminence is due. 

The eloquence and skill of an 
historian may be considered dis- 
tinétly from the truth or falsehood, 
the utility or hurtfulness, of that 
system of opinions which he has 
happened to adopt, and to the in- 
culcation of which his performance 
is wholly or chiefly devoted. The 
last consideration is of chief mo- 
ment; and the judgment that we 
form of these writers will, of course, 
be influenced by the texture of that 
creed which we have previously 
embraced. 

The studious or lettered part of 
mankind may, at present, be di- 
vided into two seéts, one of which 
is friendly, and the other hostile to 
religion. The first will regard any 
attempt to undermine the sacred 
edifice with horror and aversion. 
This abhorrence will be propor- 
tioned to the malice, dexterity and 
perseverance of the assailant. In 
these three qualities, Edward Gib- 
bon will be thought to have excel- 
Jed all former and contemporary 
writers. History is that kind of 
composition which, for obvious 
causes, will find most readers, and 
logical deductions and comprehen- 
sive argumentation are not suitable 
m this sphere. These, therefore, 
are not to be found in the works of 
Gibbon. His subject required him 
to explain the origin and progress 
of the Christian system; and, in 
performing this, he has attacked 
the truth of this system with the 
dangerous weapons of sarcasm and 


irony. ‘The charms of his compo- | 


sition; the dignity and popularity 


of the theme, and the ingenuity and 7 


learning which he cannot be denied 
to have displayed, have made his 
book circulate far and wide, and 
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the opinions of the thoughtless and 
precipitate. Hence, from those w ho 
esteem the Christian faith essential 
to the happiness of mankind, he 
must claim a large share of disap- 
probation, 

Those who embrace anti-chris- 
tian tenets will not, of course, ap- 
plaud every attempt favourable to 
their cause. If they be candid and 
upright, they will discern the im- 
portance of this subject, and per- 
ceive that irony, and sarcasm, and 
partial inferences, and narrow views, 
have no tendency but to propagate 
error, to deprave the moral seati- 
ments of mankind, and to vitiate 
their reason, by supplying them 
| with a fallacious standard of belief. 
Nothing, to an ingenuous mind, is 
more hateful thaa the tricks and ar- 
tifices of dispute, masked allusions, 
) sarcastic hints, and ambiguous iro- 
ny: these, if possible, must be hat- 
> ed more, whea employed upon the 
side of what he deems truth, than 
) when in opposition to it. They 
are indirec&t confessions of the weak- 
ness of the cause, and proofs of hy- 
 pocrisy and malice in its advo- 
) cates. Such, I am afraid, is the 
) light in which the writings of Gib- 
Hbon deserve to be viewed by im- 
partial readers of both sects. 

David Hume was led, by the na- 
Hture of his subject, into somewhat 
Sditterent tracts. He had, indeed, 
Sample room for noting the effects of 
Wsuperstition and priestcraft; but he 
is, at least, open and explicit in the 
avowal of his sentiments. He does 
not debase his theme by frigid and 
unseasonable mirth, and is exempt 
irom the preposterous exaggerations 
ot the satirist, and the ignoble arti- 
Biices of the hypocrite. Hume was 
the enemy not of any particular 
form of religion, but of religion it- 
self. His inferences are, therefore, 
much too large to be admitted by a 
Christian reader; but, under certain 
obvious limitations, they will not 
be rejected by one who, while he 
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believes in the truth and excellence 
of religion in general, condemns 
the abuses of enthusiasm and hy- 
pocrisy. Hume, therefore, is not 
without his claims to respect, even 
from religious readers; while rea- 
ders of a different kind will hasten 
to assign him the first place among 
sages and historians. 

Robertson, in his greatest work, 
had occasion to deduce the history 
of the refermation, and to mark, in 
athousand instances, the effects of re- 
ligion onthe human mind. I believe 
there is little room for censure afford- 
ed by this historian to either class of 
readers. His distinétions will be 
allowed to be correét, between the 
substance and the semblance of reli- 
gion; between the doétrines con- 
tained in the Christian records, and 
the forgeries and misinterpretations 
which were substituted in their 
place by the ignorance and ambi- 
tion of the middle ages; between 
the deductions of reason and the 
dictates of self-interest, on one hand, 
aud the illusions of fanaticism on 
the other. The dignity, modera-~ 
tion and candeur of his sentiments 
will be admired by all. Unchris- 
tian readers will not condemn him 
as a dealer in artifices and Jests: 
they will applaud him for having 
said so much truth, and regret that 
he has not said (what they must 
deem) the whole truth. 

There are other modes by which 
the systems of -historians may be 
supposed to influence the merit of 
their compositions. Their skill in 
deducing one event from another, 
and marking the influence of poli- 
tical transactions an the condition 
of those who are subjeét to that in- 
fluence, are things disconnected 
with religion, and may be judged 
without biasses derived from that 
source. In this respect the sagaci- 
ty and comprehensiveness of Hume 
is great beyond example. Come 
pared with him, Gibbon and Ro- 
bertson sink into inferiority. It is 
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easier to determine their compa- 
rative than their absolute merit. 
That one is less skilful than the 
other in his selection and arrange- 
ment of events; in assigning the 
causes of events either in precedent 
occurrences or in the motives of 
the actor: in tracing the influence 
of laws and government on man- 
ners and arts, and exhibiting the 
genuine tendencies of wars and re- 
volutions, may be safely asserted. 
The absolute quantity of the skill 
of each, and the exact degree of 
their inequality, are points of difh- 
cult solution. 

There is one circumstance which 
constitutes a palpable difference be- 
tween Gibbon and his rivals. De- 
cency is not the most worthless qua- 
jity in an historical narration. It 
should seem, that the want of de- 
cency is a want not easily com- 
pensated. Wit, learning, and in- 
genuity, divorced from decency, 
seem to lose the greater part of their 
value. 

By indecency I do not mean the 
mention of objeéts and aélions 
which custom has excluded from 
popular and mixed intercourse, but 
the mention of these in a way that 
indicates a polluted taste and de- 
bauched imagination in the writer, 
and that tends only to infuse depra- 
vity and vileness into the mind of 
the reader. No reader can fail to 
mark the enormous prevalence of 
this fault in the Roman history of 
Gibbon. The reader is continu- 
ally shocked by these gross perver- 
sions. No opportunity in which 
they can possibly be admitted is 
supposed to escape. If they can- 
not be foisted into the text they are 
stuffed into a note. It is seldom, 
however, that he finds himself re- 
duced to this expedient. He is deaf 
to the most obvious incoherences 
and discords, and will introduce las- 
civious allusions on occasion the 
most unsuitable and incongruous 
imaginable, He seldom forgets to 


subjoin a note, in which the nau. 
geous image is further amplified and 
dwelt upon; in which, perhaps, the 
original manufacturer of the jest is 
pointed out, and the Jearned letcher 
is gratified with seeing the same 
image expressed in the bolder idiom 
of Latin or Greek. 

The substance of these allusions 
is not more disgustful than the man, 
ner. Voltaire, his great rival in 
obscenity, has joined wit, elegance 
and gaiety to his lasciviousness; but 
Gibbon’s style testifies nothing bug 
the influence of depraved habits, 
His jests are unseasonable, out of 
place, dull, witless, and loathsome. 
We are astonished by what links 
images so dissimilar are connected, 
and allusions so remote brought 
into view; and our astonishment 
ceases only when we recolleét the 
inveteracy of sensual habits, and 
their aptness to envenom and gan- 
grene the whole soul of him over 
whom they tyrannize. 

When I have been able to forget 
my disgust, I have drawn amuses 
ment from marking the processes 
of this writer’s fancy, and the in- 
fluence of habit to modify and tinc- 
ture his ideas. In lately perusing 
his work, I could not but smile to 
see him step out of the way in order 
to amuse his readers with a long 
quotation from * La Pucelle d’Or- 
leans;”” a work which his extraor- 
dinary modesty will not allow him 
so much as to name, though he 
finds no difficulty in inserting ten or 
fifteen lines of it in the pages of 
what ought to be a serious history. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that Robertson and Hume are to- 
tally exempt from this odious ble- 
mish. That decorum and solemni- 
ty, are rigorously maintained, which 
are worthy of the narrator of great 
events, and a moral painter of the 
errors and calamities of mankind. 

The different spirit of these wri- 
ters is forcibly illustrated in a pas- 
sageof Gibbon. The topic of dis 
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cussion is the turbulence of the Ro- 
mans under the Papal government. 
These suggest a remark with what 
different degrees of reverence the 
Pope was regarded by his immedi- 
ate and his distant subjeéts, and oc- 
casion is needlessly taken to intro- 
duce a quotation from Hume, in 
which the same remark is more dif- 
fusely expressed, The name of 
Hume instantly suggested to this 
quoter an incident in the life of Ge- 
offrey, the father of Henry II. re- 
lated by the former, over which he, 
no doubt, had often secretly chuck- 
led. This is quoted in a note, and 
a remark is subjoined to the quota- 
tion, which would never have been 
made by Hume, and which shows 
the contrast, in this respect, be- 
tween their characters. * 

As to style, these writers essen- 
tially differ from eachother. Gib- 
bon seems not to have constru¢ted 
his style upon any known model. 
There is no example, among Eng- 
lish writers, of the same species of 
composition; and his admiration of 
Tacitus is only to be found in his 
own assertions, and not in any re- 
semblance which subsists between 
the styles of the two historians. It 
is distinguished by a certain lofti- 
ness and uniformity, from which he 
never stoops or relaxes. His lofti- 
ness is artificial and obscure. It is 
not the result of classical terms and 
polished phrases, but of circumlo- 
cution, and a kind of poetical exhi- 
bition of his meaning. He is dif- 
ficult to understand, not from the 
inaptitude and ill seleétion of his 
words, but from epigrammatic bre- 
vity and unnatural arrangement of 
his thoughts, 

Uniformity can scarcely ever 
please; but a uniformity in defeét, 
in artificial pomp and elaborate ob- 
scurity, must be eminently obnox- 
ious. No writer is more tiresome 
than Gibbon. To read his book 
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is not only a task from its sameness, 
but a toil from its obscurity. You 
must pause at every step, and ana- 
lize every sentence before it can be 
understood. Nothing is expressed 
in simple terms. Whatever would 
suggest itself to one ambitious mere- 
ly of imparting his thoughts in a 
direct and perspicuous manner, is 
carefully avoided. Does he mean 
to tell you that Azo /ived nearly the 
whole of the eleventh century, he 
will say, that the term of his mortal 
existence was almost commensurate 
with the lapse of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Does he desire to inform us, 
that Fontenelle, at his death, only 
wanted a fortnight of being an hun- 
dred years old, and that Aurengzebe 
and Cardinal Fleury died before 
their ninetieth year, he expresses 
it thus: Had a fortnight more been 
given to the philosopher, he might 
have celebrated his secular festival; 
but the lives and /adours of the 
Mogul king and the French minis- 
ter were terminated before they 
had accomplished their ninetieth 
year. 

lt would not be easy to conceive 
a more powerful contrast to the 
obscurity and pomp of Gibbon, 
than the clear, flexible, and simple 
language of Hume. Extremes are 
dificult to shun; and, therefore, 
Hume is sometimes found to sink 
into careless and disjointed phrases 
—into mere talk. His simplicity 
is sometimes incorre¢t, and his per- 
spicuity destitute of vigour. 

At first sight, it should seem that 
Robertson adhered to the happy 
mean where lies true excellence; 
but an attentive examination will 
discover numerous defects. He 
prolongs his sentences, and multi- 
plies his epithets without use. He 
is verbose and wanting in precision: 
still there is a dignity, simplicity, 
and clearness in his composition. 
He is looser and less accurate than 


* Gibbon’s Hiftory, vol. vi. p, 486. Dublin edition. 
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Gibbon; more flowing and luxuri- 
antthan Hume. You read without 
cfforts or pauses; and all is equable, 
lucid, and smooth. Hume and Ro- 
bertson accomplish the true end of 
writing, which is, to impart our 
meaning swiftly and clearly. “This 
end is thwarted und missed’ by Gib- 
bon; and in him, therefore, what- 
ever be his claiin to respect for sa- 
gacity, fidelity and perseverance, 
one of the most essential attributes 
of a jaist styleis wanting. 

The eloquence of any narrative 
relates to that property in it by 
which it fastens the attention, awa- 
kens the passions, and illuminates 
the imagination of the reader. That 
writer is eloquent who creates dis- 
tinét images of charaéters and ob- 
jects, who snatches us away from 
external things, and makes us spec- 
tators of the scenes which he de- 
scribes. “This is effected by select- 
ing and arranging the parts of ob- 
jects and the circuinstances of events 
which are requisite to constitute the 
picture, and by cloathing them in 
language always perspicuous, and 
sometimes ornamental. 

Gibbon is, in this respeét, ex- 
celled by many writers, who, in 
other particulars, are greatly infe- 
rior. The nature of his tale, in- 
deed, obliges him to be concise; 
but his figures are trite and injudi- 
cious: his objects are obscured, in- 
stead of being illuminated by his 
style; and his chara¢ters are vague- 
lv delineated and faintly coloured. 

Hume excels all men in pourtray- 
ing the heroes of the scene. His 
narrative is coherent and luminous. 
It affords pleasure to the old and 
the young, and fiction itself is out- 
done in its power to command and 
delight attention by the seduétions 
ot his tale. 

Robertson is scarcely inferior, in 
this respect, to Hume, and im- 
measurably surpasses Gibbon. His 
narrative, whether compendious or 
circumstantial, lays hold of the 


mind, and, when it is at an end, 
we awake, as froma pleasing dream, 
with reluétance. The whole series 
of American and Scottish history 13 
a specimen of this. The military 
operations between Francis and the 
Emperor Charles; the expedition 
of the latter to Algiers; the conspi- 
racy of Fiesco; the rebellion of Pa- 
dilla; and the insurreétion of the 
Anabaptists, are all related with 2 
vividness and perspicuity that can- 
not be excelled. 

How far these writers are faith- 
ful to the truth it is not the purpose 
of this essay to investigate. Dif- 
ferent opinions have been formed 
on this head. In Hume some have 
supposed that they discovered an 
inclination to depreciate the free- 
dom of the English constitution, 
under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
and to degrade the heroes and pa- 
triots who contended for civil and 
religious liberty against Charles I. 
—Robertson js said to have malig- 
ned the character of Mary of Scot- 
land; to have misstated the spirit 
and progress of the feudal system; 
and to have palliated the crueliies of 
the Spaniards ia America. Gib- 
bon has been charged with misre- 
presentation, as well as sophistry ; 
with suppressing and disguising 
those faéts which are favourable ta 
the Christian cause. These are 
points which I shall not, at present, 
discuss. The end that I proposed 
was no more than to compare their 
claims to the praise of eloquence 
and genius. If any defects are to 
be found in this comparison, I hope 
some of your readers will gratify 
me by detecting them. O. 
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Description of the City of Morocco, 


BY A TRAVELLER. 


ESTWARD, and atthe foot 
of Atlas, is a plain of con- 
siderable extent; the fertility of 
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which is increased by numerous 
streams, falling from the neighbour- 
ing mountain. It was formerly di- 
vided into gardens and plantations, 
few of which have survived the de- 
vastation of tyranny and faction. 

In the midst of this plain is situ- 
ated the city of Morocco; the me- 
tropolis of a kingdom which vies 
with France in extent, and exceeds 
it in fertility; but, in consequence 
of misgovernment, is little better 
than a desert. 

The walls, which are nearly en- 
tire, comprise a space not inferior 
to Paris, but which exhibit little 
more than heaps of ruins. Indeed, 
of half a million of inhabitants, 
which it probabiy contained in the 
flourishing period of the Arabians, 
twenty or thirty thousand are the 
most that can now be found in it. 
In the absence of the prince, the 
number is even less than this. 

The foundations of houses, and 
the vestiges of streets are every 
where visible. The quarters that 
have been rebuilt are distant from 
each other, and composed of houses 
awkwardly constructed, tottering, 
dark, inconvenient and filthy. 

The houses of private persons, in 
their size and proportions, have no 
resemblance to each other. They 
are not built in the same line. The 
breadth of the street is therefore per- 
petually varying. They allagree in 
presenting a square front, of mud, 
half converted into bricks, irregu- 
lar in surface, and with no aperture 
but a door. 

The Jews reside in a separate 
quarter, enclosed by a craggy wall. 
The ruins of synagogues and habi- 
tations show this quarter to have 
once.been populous. It is said to 
have contained twenty thousand 
persons, who have now dwindled 
to two hundred families. The rest 
have been dispersed by violence, or 
have taken refuge, from a sangui- 
nary and tyrannical government, in 
the bosom of the neighbouring hills. 


The public buildings are mosques, 
kaiseria, or market-places, and the 
buildings of the great. The mosques, 
some of which are spacious, are 
built in a similar, but some what 
worse style than structures of the 
same kind in Natolia and Greece. 
The kaiseria are mean in their struc- 
ture, and make but a beggarly dis- 
play of merchandize. ‘They are 
much inferior to the bezesteens in 
Turkey, places appropriate to the 
same purpose. 

A large space, enclosed by walls, 
containing gardens of orange trees 
and odoriterous flowers, and inter- 
spersed by gay pavilions, is the 


' abode of the monarch, his kinsmen, 


and his grandees. ‘These differ in 
extent and splendour in proportion 
to the rank and wealth of the pos- 
sessor: that of the prince isof course 
the most magnificent. 

The last is an edifice of some 
erandeur. It fronts the snowy and 
stupendous ridge of Atlas, which, 
though many leagues distant, seems 
to overhang the city. The walls, 
through which you are led by gates 
of hewn stone, adorned with Gothic 
arches and Arabian ornaments, en- 
close various courts and gardens. 
These were laid out by captives or 
hirelings from Naples and France, 
and forcibly reminded me of my 
native country. In this instance, 
for some reason which I am unable 
to assign, this people seem to have 
dismissed their usual antipathy to 
whatever is christian. 

In the centre of each garden isa 
pyramidal edifice, covered with 
varnished tiles of various colours. 
In each is a large hall, lighted and 
aired by four doors. The walls are 
embellished with gilding, and paint- 
ing, and inscriptions from the Ko- 
ran. The floor is covered with 
carpets. The rest of the furniture 
consists in tables, clocks, fire-arms, 
allof European manufacture, china 
and flower-pors. 

The temperature of this city is 
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in an high degree salubrious and 
delightful. The snowy summits 
of Atlas screen it from the burning 
winds of the desert. To the same 
cause, however, it is owing that the 
winter is extremely cold. 

Moro¢co is the capital of the 
southern, as Mequinez is of the 
northern provinces. The latter is 
in a less ruinous condition than the 
former; but the above description 
is, with a few exceptions, adapted 
to all the Mahometan cities. 
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Remarks on Lovers’ Vows: a 
Play in five A&s, performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 
From the German of KotTzEBUE. 
By Mrs. IncHBALD. 


HE plays of Kotzebue having 
attracted a very uncommon 
degree of attention, as prepared for, 
and exhibited on the stage of New- 
York, we were anxious to see a 
production of this popular author, 
as fitted for the taste of an English 
audience by a celebrated dramatic 
writer of that nation, and stamped 
with unequivocal marks of public 
approbation. We were prepared to 
acknowledge the superiority of this 
version, from the hands of Mrs. 
Inchbald, over the translation (how- 
ever much admired by Americans) 
which had been exhibited at the 
Theatre of New-York, without 
having received the sanétion of a 
London audience. Our expectations 
were raised still higher on reading 
Mrs. Inchbald’s preface, in which 
she has, without reserve, given a 
decided preterence to her play over 
that of Kotzebue. How great then 
was our disappointment on finding, 
that to fit it for the English stage 
almost every passage which had 
made its way to our hearts, and 
forced the tears into our eyes, was 
expunged by Mrs. Inchbald as un- 
fit for the ears of her couatrymen. 





Every character of the piece hag 
suffered by the alterations of the 
English Dramatist, except, perhaps, 
the rhyming Butler. “ The part of 
Amelia has been a very particular 
object of my solicitude and altera- 
tion,” says Mrs. Inchbald, * the 
same situations which the author 
gave her remain, but almost all the 
dialogue of the chara¢ter 1 have 
changed.” Mrs. Inchbald goes on 
to condemn Kotzebue’s Amelia in 
very pointed terms, her * forward’’ 
manner ** would have been revolt- 
ing to an English audience.”— 
‘¢ Amelia’s love, by Kotzebue, is 
indelicately blunt, and yet void of 
mirth or sadness.” Either a Lon- 
don audience is very different from 
an audience in New-York, or Mrs. 
Inchbald is very much mistaken as 
to the effect the charaéter of Kotze- 
bue’s Amelia would produce; it was, 
in this city, the very reverse of * re- 
volting.” Let us, in justice to the 
German Bard, examine his Amelia 
with the imfroved Amelia of Mrs. 
Inchbald. We have before us the 
admired Covent-Garden play, as 


published, and the manuscript copy | 


represented on our stage, which, we 
are assured, is Mrs. Plumptree’s li- 
teral translation, fitted for an Ame- 
rican audience, by the Direétor of 
the New-York Theatre. 

Amelia’s first speech, kissing the 
Baron’s hand, is ** Good morrow, 
dear father;” but for an English 
audience the tender appellation of 
“¢ father’? must be changed to * my 
Lord.” But we must not be so mi- 
nute. Several of Amelia’s sweetly 
simple replies to her father, expres- 
sive of her frankness, in avowing her 
sentiments at the same time that she 
wishes to obey his commands, are 
omitted: indeed, there is little be- 
longing to the scene worth reading 
or hearing that is not omitted. One 
great advantage is gained toan Eng- 
lish audience—the scene is shortened. 

In Amelia’s second scene, Ar- 
naud, or Anhalt, gives two pictures 
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of matrimony, in the literal trans- 
jation exquisite specimens of style 
and sentiment; we cannot say so 
much of the improved copy. After 
the latter picture, which describes a 
miserable couple, the lovely child 
of nature exclaims, “I will not 
marry!” 

Arnaud. That is in other words 
to say, I will not love. 

Amelia. Yes, 1 will marry—for 
I will love—I love already— 

Arnaud. (much confused.) Indeed ! 
—You love the Count Cassel? 

Amelia. Oh, no,no! Away with 
the fool! I love you. 

Arnaud. Madam!—My lady! 

Amelia. And you I will marry. 

Arnaud. Me! 

Amelia. Yes, you, dear Tutor. 

Arnaud. Amelia!—You forget— 

Amelia. What do I forget? 

Arnaud. That you are of noble 
extraction. 

Amelia. What signifies that? 

Arnaud. It cannot be! 

Amelia. If you have an affeétion 
for me , 
Arnaud, 1 love you as my life. 
Amelia. Well then, marry me. 

Arnaud, Oh, spare me Amelia! 
1 am but a man. 

Amelia. You have yourself exhi- 
bited to me so alluring a picture of 
the marriage state!—But J am not, 
then, the woman with whom you 
could share all your joys, all your 
sorrows ! | 

The reader will look in vain for 
this charming dialogue in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s play. This is the avowal 
of love which “ would have been 
revolting to an English audience;” 
which ‘is indelicately blunt,” in~ 
sipid or disgusting.”” And whathave 
we in the stead ?>— 

Amelia. I will not marry. 

Anhalt.. You mean to say you 
will not fall in love. ° 

* * * + * % * * 


Anhalt, -———I am out of the 
question. 
Amelia, No; you are the very 
Vor. I. No. 2. 
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person to whom I have put the 
question. 

Anhalt. What do you mean? 

Amelia. 1 am glad you don’t un- 
derstand me. I was afraid I had 
spoken too plain. (Ln confusion ) 

Anhalt. Understand you !—As 
to that—I am not dull. 

Amelia. I know you are not— 
And as you have for a long time 
instruéted me, why should not I 
now begin to teach you? 

Anhalt. "Teach me what? 

Amelia. Whatever I know, and 
you don’t. } 

Anhalt, There are some things I 

had rather never know. 
_ Amelia. So you may remember 
I said when you began to teach me 
mathematicks. [I said I had rather 
not know it—But now [have learnt 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
—and (hesitating) perhaps, who can 
tell, but that I might teach some- 
thing as pleasant to you as resolv- 
ing a problem is to me. 

Anhalt. Woman herself isa prob- 
lem. | 

Amelia. And Vl teach you to 
make her out. 

Anhalt. You teach? 

Amelia, Why not? none but a 
woman can teachthe science of her- 
self: and though I own I am very 
young, a young woman may beas 
agreeable for a tutoress as an old 
one.—I am sure I always learnt fas- 
ter from you than from the old cler- 
gyman who taught me before you 
came. 

Anhalt. 
subject. 

Amelia, What is the subjeéi ? 

Anhalt. Love! 

Amelia. (going upp to him) Come, 
then, teach it me——teach it me as 
you taught me geography, langua- 
ges, and other important things.’ 

Anhalt. (turning from her.) Pshaw ! 

Amelia. Ah! you won't—You 
know you have already taught me 
that, and you won’t begin again. 

Anhalt, You misconstrue—-you 


This is nothing to the 
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misconceive every thing I say or 
do. The subject I came to you 
upon was marriage. 

Amelia. A very proper subject 
from the man who has taught me 
love, and I accept the proposal. 
(Curtesying.) 

This is the delicacy which is sub- 
stituted for the * blunt, insipid and 
revolting” dialogue of Kotzebue! 

The reader will not find the fol- 
lowing lines in the Covent-Garden 
play :— 

“* Have you not often told me 
that the heart ennobles us? (Places 
her hand upon her heart). Oh! truly 
I should marry a noble man.” 


We do not propose to quote «ii 


the fine passages omitted; there are 
in this scene several others; and 
those retained are invariably expres- 
sed with less force, andina style very 
inferior to the parallel passages in 
the literal translation. The scene, 
in the fourth a&, in which Amelia 
discloses her love of the amiable 

minister to her indulgent parent, is 
curtailed and very much injured : 
the charming incident of looking 
for the needle, which draws down 
such bursts of applause from our 
audiences, is altogether omitted. 
A melia’s last scene is the conclud- 
ing one of the play ; ; and here, as 
in every other situation, Mrs, Inch- 
bald has loaded her with inj: ury. 

We will next review the charac- 
ter of Frederick, and touch on that 
of the Baron, as it is so intimately 
connected with that of his son.— 
Mrs. Inchbald says, * I could in- 
form my reader why I have pour- 
trayed the Baron, in many particu- 
lars, different from the German au- 
thor:’’ but as she has not done it, 
we confess ourselves totally at a loss 
for the reason: we see no variation 
that is not injurious to the play, 
when we compare it with the ma- 
nuscript before us. 

In Frederick’s first scene, is this 
speech: “ Know I not well the 
heart of my mother !—-Accursed be 
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the thought that would condemr 
her of a weakness—of a crime she is 
incapable.”” Instead of this, Mrs. 
Inchbald gives, “ Cursed be that 
son who could find his mother 
guilty, alt hough the world should 
call her so.”’ As far as this is in- 
telligible, it is a false sentiment. 
Frederick has not much to say in 
this scene in either play, as he is 
an attentive listener to his mother’s 
tale of sorrow. The Cottagers not 
being of sufficient consequence to 
demand a separate review, we shall 
here notice an omission of Mrs, 
Inchbald’s, which marks.a very un- 
expected deficiency of judgment. 
When the cottager goes to his door, 
and calls to his “wife, who is sup- 
posed within, to make prepara- 
tions for the sick woman, he says, 
‘“* Wife, make up the bed there 
quickly; you can lay the boy upon the 
bench in the mean time.’’ The latter 
charmingiy appropriate idea—an 
idea which fills the mind with ima- 
ges, and touches the heart with un- 
expected delight—was discarded by 
the English dramatist. The solilo- 
quy with which Frederick opens 
the third act is curtailed to nothing. 
His manner of intreating the Baron 
for money is much injured. But 
how will the reader be surprized to 
learn, that from the soli!uguy which 
begins the fourth aét, the exquisite 
lines which describe his intention 
of surprizing his mother, when he 
*‘ should creep close by the wall,” 
and the image he had formed of the 
beloved matron “ laying aside her 
work” to come to the door, are re- 
jected. The scene between him 
and the minister in the prison is cut 
away to mere outline. But all the 
former outrages committed upon 
this play sink into nothing, com- 
pared with the cruel mutilation of 
the last scene of the fourth act, 
wherein Kotzebue makes the son 
reprove his father, in a dialogue un- 
paralleled for energy and truth. 
Were we to point out the beauties 
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tere omitted, we should be forced 
to transcribe the whole scene: but 
this is what Mrs. Inchbald calls, in 
a tone of self-congratulation, * to 
compress the matter of a speech of 
three or four pages into.one of three 
or four lines.”” If Kotzebue can 
read the language in which Mrs. 
Inchbald has written her “ Lovers’ 
Vows,” how will he mourn over 
the feeble, sickly, and mutilated 
corse of his * Child of Love!” 

As we find nothing to praise in 
Mrs. Inchbald’s play, (the Butler’s 
copy of verses excepted) when com- 
pared with Kotzebye’s, we will 
break off our examination, from a 
fear that a long-continued strain of 
fault-finding will become as tire- 
some to our readers as it is irksome 
tous. Many of the omissions of 
Mrs. Inchbald are judicious and 
necessary; and we find, that in 
some instances the American revi- 
sor has accorded with her in opi- 
nion, whilst fitting the play for his 
theatre. Mrs. Inchbald, in the 
fourth aéi, gives us a scene alto- 
gether her own; but we cannot 
praise it. She discards the Count 
in the fourth a&@, consequently al- 
ters one of the scenes in the fifth, 
where that event takes piace: and 
she retains a short scene in the fifth 
act, between Frederick and his fa- 
ther, which is rejeéted by the Ame- 
rican revisor. 

We take leave of this piece, by 
congratulating our countrymen on 
the great superiority ef the play 
they have seen on the stage of New- 
York, under the title of ‘* Lovers’ 
Vows,”’ over that which has been 
represented at Covent-Garden, and 
by recommending to every reader 
the translation of Mrs. A. Plump- 
tree, as, beyond comparison, pre- 
ferable to that of Mrs. Inchbald. 

D. 

May, 1799. 
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TuessaLtonrca: A Roman Story. 


NHESSALONICA, in conse- 
‘| quence of its commercial si- 
tuation, was populous and rich. Its 
fortifications and numerous garri- 
son had preserved it from injury 
during the late commotions,* and 
the number of inhabitants was great- 
ly increased, at the expense of the 
defenceless distriéts and cities. Its 
place, with relation to Dalmatia, the 
Peloponnesus, and the Danube, was 
nearly centrical. Its security had 
been uninterrupted for ages, and no 
city in the empire of Theodosius 
exhibited so many monuments of 
its ancient prosperity. It had been, 
for many years, the residence of the 
prince, and had thence beceme the 
object of a kind of filial affection. 
He had laboured to render it im- 
pregnable, by erecting bulwarks, 
and guarding it with the bravest of 
his troops ; he had endowed the ci- 
tizens with new revenues and privi- 
leges, had enhanced the frequency 
of their shows, and the magnificence 
of their halls and avenues, and made 
it the seat of government of Illyria 
and Greece. 

Its defence was intrusted to Bo- 
theric, whom he had seleéted for 
his valour, fidelity, and modera- 
tion ; and he commended, with equal 
zeal to this officer, the defence of the 
city from external enemies, and the 
maintenance of justice and order 
within its walls. 

The temper of Botheric was 
generous and impetuous. He was 
unacquainted with civil ferms, and 
refrained, as much as possible, from 
encroaching on the funétions of the 
magistrate. His education and ge- 
nius were military, and he conceiv- 
ed that his commission required from 
him nothing but unwearied atten- 
tion to his soldiers. His vigilance 
was bent to maintain order and obe- 
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dience among them, and to prevent 
or to stifle dissentions between them 
and the citizens. For this end he 
multiplied their duties and exercises, 
so as to leave no room for inter- 
course with the people. Their time 
was constantly occupied with at- 
tendance at their stations, or per- 
formance of some personal duty in 
their quarters. 

By these means, the empire of or- 
der was, for some time, maintained ; 
but no diligence or moderation can 
fully restrain the passions of the 
multitude. Quarrels sometimes a- 
rose between the spectators at the 
theatre and circus, and the centi- 
nels who were planted in the ave- 
nues. The General was always 
present at the public shows; cla- 
mour and riot instantly attracted his 
attention, and if a soldier was a 
party in the fray, he hasted to ter- 
minate the contest, by examination 
and punishment. 

You need not be told, that the po- 
pulace of Roman cities are a€luated 
by a boundless passion for public 
shows. The bounty of the prince 
cannot be more acceptably exerted 
than in pecuniary donations for this 
purpose, and by making exhibi- 
tions more frequent and magnifi- 
cent. The gratitude of this people 
is proportioned, not to the ethcacy 
of ediéts to restrain crimes, allevi- 
ate cares, or diminish the price of 
provisions ; but to the commodious- 
ness and cheapness of seats in a 
theatre, or tothe number and beauty 
of the horses which are provided 
for the circus. 

The prince had manifested his 
attachment to this city in the usual 
manner. The fmest horses were 
procured, at his expense, from Af- 
ricaand Spain; new embellishments 
were added to the chariots, and a 
third set of characters, distinguished 
by a crimson uniform, was added to 
the former. Once a month, the 

people were amused by races, at the 
expense of theiy sovereign. 





A Roman Story. 


At one of these exhibitions, a ci- 
tizen, by name Macro, attempted 
to enter a gate by which the Sena- 
tors passed to. their seats. Order had 
long since established distinétions in 
this respect, and every class of the 
people enjoyed their peculiar seats 
and entrances. Macro was there- 
fore denied ad: 1ission, by two sol- 
diers stationed 1n the passage. He 
persisted in his efforts to enter, and 
the soldiers persisted in their oppo- 
sition, till, at length, a scuffle ensu- 
ed, in which the citizen was slightly 
wounded. 

The games not having begun, 
many from within and without were 
attracted to the spot. Thecrowd in- 
sensibly increased, and the specta- 
tors seemed willing to discounte- 
nance the claims of Macro. The 
sight of his blood, however, changed 
the tide in his favour. The soldiers 
were believed to have proceeded to 
this extremity without necessity, 
and to have exercised their power 
wantonly. 

Clamours of disapprobation were 
succeeded by attempts to disarm the 
centinels, and conduct them before 
the tribunal of their General. This 
was usually held in an upper porch 
of the edifice. Botheric was mo- 
mently expected, and the persons 
who urged the seizure of the cul- 
prits, were governed by pacific in- 
tentions. The soldiers were sup- 
posed to have transgressed their du- 
ty, and redress was sought in a 
lawful manner. LBotheric was the 
only judge of their conduét, and 
confidence was placed in the equity 
of his decision. 

The soldiers maintained the rec- 
titude of their proceeding, and re- 
fused to resign their arms, or leave 
the post. Some endeavoured to gain 
their end by expostulation and re- 
monstrance. The greater number 
were enraged, and their menaces 
being ineffectual, were quickly suc- 
ceeded by violence. The interior 
passages were wide, but the entrance 
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was narrow, and the soldiers pro- 
tited by their situation, to repel the 
assaults that were made upon them. 
The wounds which they inflicted in 
their own defence augmented the 
fury of theirassailants. They fought 
with desperate resolution, and were 
not overpowered till they had killed 
five of the citizens. 

At length the soldiers sought 
their safety in flight. The mob 
poured into the passages. One of 
the fugitives was overtaken in a 
moment. The pursuers were un- 
armed, but the victim was dashed 
against the pavement, and his limbs 
were torn from each other by the 
furious hands that were fastened 
upon him. While his lifeless and 
bleeding trunk was dragged along 
the ground, and thrown to and tro 
by some, others were engaged in 
searching for him that escaped. 

While roaming from place to 
place, they met a soldier whom his 
officer had dispatched upon some 
message. ‘They staid not to inquire 
whether this was he of whom they 
were in search, but seizing him, 
they dragged him to the midst of 
the square, and dispatched him with 
a thousand blows. 

‘The tumult was by no means ap- 
peased by these executions. Num- 
bers flocked to the scene. The 
sight of the dead bodies of the citi- 
zens, imperfect and exaggerated ru- 
mours of the cruelty of the centinels, 
the execrationsand example of those 
who had been leaders in the tumult, 
conspired to engage them in the 
same outrages. 

The pursuit of the fugitive sol- 
dier did not slacken. The galleries 
and vaults were secured, and every 
place resounded with uproar and 
menace. Meanwhile, the seats of 
the Senators were filled with a per- 
miscuous crowd, who gladly seized 
thisopportunity of engrossing places 
more convenient than any other. 

At this moment, Botheric and 
his officers arrived. The entrance 
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was inaccessible, by reason of the 
crowd stationed without, and the 
numbers that were struggling in 
the passages to gain the senatorial 
benches. In this contest, the weaker 
were overpowered, and scores were 
trodden to death or sutfocated.. The 
General and his officers were no 
sooner known to be arrived, than 
they were greeted on all hands, by 
threatening gestures and insolent cla- 
mours. The heads of the slaughter- 
ed soldiers were placed upon pikes. 
Botheric was compelled to gaze 
upon their gory visages, and listen 
to the outcries tor vengeance which 
ascended from a thousand mouths. 

This unwonted spectacle, and the 
confusion which surrounded him, 
threw him iuto temporary panic. 
It was requisite to ascertain the 
causes of this tumult, to prevent its 
progress, and to punish its authors ; 
but his own safety was to be, in the 
first place, consulted. How far that 
was endangered by the fury of the 
populace it was impossible to fore- 
see. 

His retinue consisted of twenty 
officers, who were armed, as usua!, 
with daggers. Recovering from 
their first astonishment, they invo- 
luntarily drew their: weapons, and 
crowded round their General. This 
movement seemed by no means to 
intimidate the populace, whose out- 
cries and menaces became more ve- 
hement than ever. As their num- 
bers and fury increased, they pres- 
sed more closely and audaciously 
upon this slender band, whose wea- 
pons pointed at the bosoms of those 
who were nearest, and who could 
scarcely preserve themselves from 
being overwhelmed. 

Botheric’s surprize quickly yield- 
ed to a just view of the perils that 
surrounded him. The cause of this 
tumult was unknown; but it was 
evident that the temper of the peo- 
ple was revengeful and sanguinary. 
The slightest incident was sufficient 
to set them free from restraint. The 
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first blood that should be shed would 
be the signal for outrage, and nei- 
ther he nor his officers could hope 
co escape with their lives. 

His first care, therefore, was to 
inculcate forbearance on his officers. 
This, indeed, would avail them but 
litrle, since the foremost of the 
crowd would be irresistibly impel- 
led by those who were behind, and 
whose numbers incessantly increas~- 
ed. In a moment they would be 
pressed together; their arms would 
be useless; and secret enemies, by 
whom he vaguely suspected that 
this tumult had been excited, would 
seize that opportunity for wreaking 
their vengeance. 

To escape to the neighbouring 
portico was an obvious expedient; 
but the galleries, above and below, 
were already filled with a clamorous 
multitude, whose outcries and ges- 
ticulations prompted those below to 
the commission of violence. His 
troops were either dispersed in their 

uarters, or stationed on the walls. 
"The few whose duty required their 
attendance at the circus could af- 
ford no prorection. Those at a dis- 
tance could not be seasonably ap- 
prized of the danger of their leader; 
and if they were apprized, would 
be at a loss, in the absence of their 
-officers, in what manner toact. To 
endeavour to restore tranquillity by 
persuasion or remonstrance was chi- 
merical. No single voice could be 
heard amidst the uproar. 

In this part of the square there 
had formerly been erected an eques- 
trian statue of Constantius. Ithad 
been overthrown and broken to 

yieces in a popular sedition. The 
pedestal still remained. The ad- 
vantage of a loity station, for the 
sake either of defence or of being 
heard, was apparent. Botheric, 
and two of his officers, leaped upon 
it, and stretched forth their hands 
in an attitude commanding silence. 

This station, by rendering the 

person of Botheric distinguishable 


at a distance, only enhanced his 
danger. A soldier, by name Eu- 
stace, who had, a few days before, 
been punished for some infraction 
of discipline, by stripes and igno- 
minious dismission from tie service, 
chanced to be one of those who 
were gazing at the scene from the 
upper portico. The treatment he 
had suffered could not fail to excite 
resentment, but the means of ven- 
geance were undigested and im- 
practicable. [dis cowardice and 
narrow understanding equally con- 
spired to render his malice impo- 
tent. He intended, the next day, 
to set out for his native country, 
Syria, and, meanwhile, mixed with 
the rabble which intested the cir- 
cus. 

Botheric had extorted, by his 
equity and firmness, the esteem of 
the magistrates and better class of 
the people. ‘The vile populace were 
influenced by no sentiment but fear. 
Botheric had done nothing to ex- 
cite their hatred; and his person 
would probably have been uninjur- 
ed till the alarm had reached the 
citadel, and the troops had hastened 
to his rescue, had not Eustace un- 
happily espied him, as he stood upon 
the pedestal. 

The soldier had an heavy stone 
in his hand, with which he had 
armed himself, from a general pro- 
pensity to mischief, and a vague 
conception that it might be useful! 
to his owndefence. The person of 
his enemy was no sooner distinétly 
seen, than a sudden impulse to seize 
this opportunity for the gratification 
of his vengeance was felt by him. 
He threw the stone towards the spot 
where the General stood. 

Botheric was exerting his voice 
to obtain audience, when the stone 
struck upon his breast. The blood 
gushed from his mouth and nostrils, 
his speech and strength failed, and 
he sunk upon the ground. 

This outrage was observed with 
grief, rage and consternation by’ hij 
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vetinue. Their own safety requir- 
ed the most desperate exertions. 
Two of them lifted the General in 
their arms, while the rest, with one 
accord, brandished their weapons, 
and rushed upon the crowd. ‘They 
determined to open away by killing 
all that opposed them. 

Men, crowded together in a nar- 
row space, are bereft of all power 
over their own motions. Their ex- 
ertions contribute merely to destroy 
their weaker neighbours, without ex- 
tricating themselves. “Those whom 
chance exposed to the swords of the 
officers were unable to fly. ‘Their 


condition was no less desperate ;.and: 


the blood that flowed around them 
insensibly converted their terror in- 
to rage. 

The contest was unequal, and a 
dreadful carnage ensued before the 
weapons were wrested: from. their 
owners. A thousand. hands were 
eager to partake in the work of ven- 
geance.. ‘Fhe father had seen the 
death of his son, and the son had 
witnessed the agonies of his father. 
The execution appeared to be need- 
less and. wanton; and the swords, 
after being stained with the blood 
of their kinsmen, were aimed at 
their own breasts. This was no 
time to speculate upon causes and 
consequences. Adil around them 
was anarchy and uproar, and pas- 
sion was triumphant in ail hearts. 

Botheric and his train were 
thrown to the ground, mangled by 
numberless wounds, or trampled 
into pieces. “Phe assassins contend- 
ed for the possession of the dismem- 
bered bodies, and threw the limbs, 
yet palpitating, into the air, which 
was filled with shouts and impreca- 
tions. 

All this passed in a few minutes. 
Few were acquainted with the cause 
of thetumult. Still fewer were ac- 
quainted with the deplorable issue 
to which it had led. The imme- 
diate actors and witnesses were fully 
occupied. The distant crowd, whose 
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numbers were increased by the ar- 
rival of those who, from all quar- 
ters, were hastening to the circus, 
could only indulge their wonder 
and. panic, and make fruitless in- 
quiries of their neighbours. 

In this state of things a rumour 
was hatched,, and propagated with 
infinite rapidity, that the soldiers 
had received orders to- massacre the 
people, and that the execution had 
already begun. All was commo- 
tion and flight. The crowd melted 
away inamoment. ‘The avenues 
were crowded, with the fugitives, 
who overturned those whom they 
met, or communicated to them 
their belief and their terror. Every 
one fled to his house, and. imparted: 
to his family the dreadtul tidings. 
Distraction and lamentation seized. 
upon the women and domestics. 
They barred their doors, and pre- 
pared to avoid or resist the fate 
which impended over them. 

Meanwhile, those who had rush- 
ed through the unguarded passages, 
and occupied the senatorial seats, 
were alarmed, and prompted to re- 
turn, by the continuance of the 
uproar without. In their haste to’ 
issue forth they incumbered and 
impeded. each other, and the pas- 
sage was Choaked. Some one ap- 
peared in an upper gallery, and call- 
ed upon the people to provide for 
their safety, for that Botheric had 
directed a general massacre. 

This intelligence operated more de- 
structively than a-thousand swords. 
[n the universal eagerness to escape, 
the avenues were made impassable, 
and numbers were overthrown and 
trampled to death. 

The magistrates had taken their 
places when the tumult began. 
Some were infected with the gene- 
ral panic, and made ineffectual ef- 
forts to escape. My duty, as chief 
magistrate, required me to apply all 
my endeavours to the checking ot 
the evil. I waited, in anxious sus- 
pense, for information as to the na- 
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ture and extent of the mischief. In 
my present situation nothing could 
reach me but a disjointed and mu- 
tilated tale. I heard outcries, and 
witnessed the commotion, but was 
wholly at a loss as to their cause or 
tendency. 

After a time the tumult began to 
subside. The passages were gradu- 
ally cleared by the suffocation of 
tne weaker, and the multitude rush- 
ed over the bodies of their fellow 
citizens into the square. ‘The ti- 
morous hastened to their homes, 
and spread the alarm to the most 
distant quartersof the city. Others, 
more courageous or inquisitive, 
lingered on the spot, gazed upon 
the mangled and disfigured bodies, 
which were strewed around the 
pedestal, and listened to the com- 
plaints of the wounded, and the re- 
Jations of those who had been ac- 
tive in the fray. 

Those whose passions had not been 
previously excited, no sooner re- 
cognized the visages of Botheric 
and some of his retinue among the 
slain, than terrors of a new kind 
were awakened. The murder of 
one of the most illustrious men in 
the empire, and one who possess- 
ed, beyond all others, the affections 
of the prince, was an event preg- 
nant with disastrous consequences. 
That his death would call down 
some signal punishment, in which 
themselves, though innocent, might 
be involved, was justly to be dread- 
ed. That the resentment of the 
soldiery would stimulate them to 
some sudden outrage was no less 
probable. There was imminent 
peril in being found near the spot. 
The spectators gradually withdrew, 
and solitude and silence succeeded. 
The uproar was hushed, the circus 
was deserted, and a panic stillness 
seemed to hover over the city. 

As soon as obstructions were re- 
moved, in my character as prefect 
of the city, and attended by civil 
officers, I ascended a tribunal in an 
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hall near the circus. Some of my 
attendants were immediately dis- 
patched to examine the scene of the 
conflict, to arrest all who should be 
found near it, and collect all the 
information that offered. 

Those charged with this com- 
mission speedily returned, leading 
two men, whose wounds did not 
disable them from walking when 
supported by others. ‘These per- 
sons were questioned as to their 
knowledge of this disaster. One 
of them related that when the ofh- 
cers were encompassed by the mob, 
it was his ill fortune to be placed 
near them. He wasa stranger to 
the cause of the tumult, and en- 
deavoured, with his utmost strength, 
to extricate himself from his peril- 
ous situation. The populace were 
loud in their clamours, the officers 
seemed resolute in their own de- 
fence, and he dreaded that the scene 
would terminate in bloodshed. His 
temper was pacific and timid, and 
he desired nothing more than to re- 
move to a safe distance. 

While making efforts for this pur- 
pose, the officers assailed the crowd, 
and he was the first to fall by their 
swords. His senses deserted him, 
and he did not revive till the mob 
was entirely dispersed. His com- 
panion told a tale nearly similar, and 
the attendants informed the magis- 
trate that Botheric and his tribune: 
had perished, their scattered re- 
mains being found upon the spot. 

I was startled and confounded 
by this incident. To what ex 


cesses the soldiers might be sud 


denly transported when freed from 
the restraints of discipline, it was 
easy to foresee. No other expedi- 
ent suggested itself, than to sum- 
mon the municipal body, and re- 
quest their counsel in this urgent 
danger. 

The members of the senate were 
preparing to go tothe circus. This 
was commonly done with equipage 
and pempeus train. The hour 0: 
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assembling was arrived, and they 
were preparing to set out, when 
tumours of sedition and massacre 
assailed them. Messengers were 
by some dispatched to obtain more 
distinét information, some of whom 
return with the tidings gleaned from 
ihe fugitives whom they encounter- 
ed inthe way. Others, more intre- 
pid, ventured to approach the cir- 
cus, and examine objects with their 
own eyes. They brought back the 
tidings that Botheric and his officers 
were slain by the people. 

The most courageous were deep- 
ly apprehensive of the consequen- 
ces which would grow out of his un- 
timely death. They were alternately 
perplexed with wonder respecting 
the cause of so memorable a catastro- 
phe, and with dread of the vengeance 
which it would excite in the bosom; 
not only of the soldiers, but of the 
prince. They were recalled from 
their mournful reveries, by loud 
signals at their gate, and the entrance 
ot an herald, who, in the name of 
the prefeét, summoned them to 
council. The summons was gladly 
obeyed. 

Some time had now elapsed. The 
citizens, immured in their houses, 
darted fearful glances from their bal- 
conies and windows, anxious to 
hear tidings. The passing Senators 
were recognized, and their progress 
attended with importunate inquiries 
into the nature of the threatened 
evil, and with supplications that 
their zeal should be exerted to pré- 
clude it. 

Many, encouraged by the pre- 
sence of their magistrates, joined the 
cavalcade, and the Senate house was 
quickly surrounded by an immense, 
but trembling multitude. The Se- 
nate being, at length, convened, I 
laid before them all the intelligence 
which I had been able to procure 
respecting the late tumult. I expa- 
tiated on the enormity of the deed 
that had been perpetrated in the 
murder of Botheric and his officers. 
Vou. I. No.2. 
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and enumerated its probable effects 
on the minds of the soldiers, and of 
the prince. I pointed out the ne- 
cessity of ascertaining the genuine 
circumstances of the case, of de- 
tecting and punishing the criminals, 
and of appeasing the resentment of 
the sovereign and the troops. 

While engaged in consultation, 
the wrath-which we so justly dread- 
ed; was already excited in the sol- 
diers. Affrighted at the fate of their 
companions, the centinels posted in 
the circus fled with precipitation 
to the military quarter. The ru- 
mour was at first indistinct, and as 
affrays of this kind were not un- 
common, the soldiers trusted to the 
equity of their leader for the vindi- 
cation of their wrongs. Presently a 
messenger arrived, informing them 
that their General was surrounded 
and likely to be slain by the popu- 
lace, 

At this news, many ran together, 
and intreated the subaltern officers 
to lead them to the rescue of their 
General. As no orders were trans- 
mitted from their superiors, the Cen~ 
turions hesitated to comply. Their 
reluctance to interpose was increas- 
ed by the incredibility of the dan- 
ger. The clamours of the soldiers, 
however, who threatened to march 
without permission, conquered this 
reluctance, and five hundred men 
were called out. 

The general consternation which 
they witnessed on their march, ex- 
cited their fears. The few persons 
who remained in the square, va- 
nished at their approach, and they 
were leit to learn the fate of their 
officers from the view of their life- 
less remains. 

The soldiers of Botheric were his 
friends, countrymen, and family. 
They had devoted themselves to his 
honour, and followed his standard; 
in the service of Theodosius, with 
invincible fidelity. Many of them 
had bound themselves by oaths to 
die with him, 
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The mangled and dishonoured 
corpse of this adored leader, now 
presented itself to their eyes. Every 
sentiment was absorbed, for a time, 
in astonishment and grief. They 
inquired of each other, if the spec- 
tacle which they beheld was real; 
if these, indeed, were the members 
and features of their beloved chief. 
They held up his remains to view, 
bathed his disfigured face with their 
tears, and burst, at length, into a 
cry of universal lamentation. 

Many, in pursuance of their vow 
not to survive their leader, stabbed 
themselves,: and died upon the spot. 
Others exclaimed that their vows to 
that effect, should be performed 
only when the funeral honours and 
the vengeance due to their chief, 
were fully paid. “Fhey collected 
his remains, and wrapping them in 
his mantle, set out on their return 
to the citadel, in a solemn proces- 
sion. On their way they sung 
wild and inelancholy dirges, in the 
fashion of their country, and min- 
gled with their music its of passion- 
ate weeping. In the streets which 
they passed, every one fled before 
them, and all around was lonely 
and desolate. 

Intelligence of their approach 
was quickly received by their com- 
rades at the citadel, who came out 
in great numbers, and joined the 
procession. Indignation and fury 
appeared to be suspended in a su- 
perior passion. 

Meanwhile, the subaltern officers 
were no sooner fully apprized of 
the havoc which had taken place, 


than they assembled in a kind of 


counsel. They were aware of the 
necessity of subordination, and they 
did not mean that their vengeance 
should be less sure because it was 
delayed. One of their number, 
by name Walimer, an hoary vete- 
ran, was unanimously chosen their 
leader. 

Walimer concealed, under a sa- 
vage aspect, all the qualities of a 





judicious commander. His grit? 
for the fate of Botheric was temper- 
ed by prudence aad foresight. As 
soon as the choice was known, he 
leaped into the midst of the assem- 
bly, and devoted himself, with so- 
lemn imprecations, to the task of 
avenging their late chief. At the 
same time, he enlarged upon the 
benefits of circumspection and de- 
lay. The first measure he pro- 

osed was to dispatch a messenger 
to Theodosius, with an account of 
this transaction. He questioned 
not that the Emperor would autho- 
rize a signal retribution to be inflict- 
ed on the guilty city, and that they 
would be appointed the ministers 
of his justice. It was easy to con- 
vince his hearers of the advantage 
of proceeding in the business of re- 
venge with the sanétion or conni- 
vance of the government. If the 
Hmperor should refuse justice, it 
would then be time enough to ex- 
tort it. The arms and fortifications 
were still in their possession, and 
these it would be wise to guard with 
the utmost vigilance. In this coun- 
sel the new tribunes readily con- 
eurred, and suitable remonstrances 
convinced the soldiers of the pro- 
priety of the choice that had been 
made, and the proceedings adopted. 
Three horsemen, charged with the 
delivery of a message tothe Em- 
peror, were immediately dispatched 
to Mediolanum. 

‘To communicate information of 
these events to the monarch, to de- 
precate his anger, and convince him 
of the innocence of the magistrates 
and the greater part of the people, 
were likewise suggested tothe Senate 
by one of its members. The wisdom 
of this counsel was obvious. I was 
authorized, as prefect, to draw up a 
statement of the truth, from such in- 
formation as I had already received, 
or should speedily obtain. This 
was to bedone with all possible ex- 
pedition, in order to prevent the 
propavation of rumours. 
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Meanwhile, a deputation was ap- 
pointed to visit the citadel, to de- 
clare to the soldiers the sincere re- 
gret of the Senate for the unhappy 
event that had befallen, to exhort 
them to moderation and peace, and 
assure them that the most strenuous 
exertions should be made to deteé& 
the authors of the tumult, on whom 
the most signal punishment sbould 
be inflicted. 

The deputies were astonished to 
observe the order which reigned in 
the soldiers’ quarters. Noclamours 
or menaces were heard. They 
were conduéted to the hall, where 
Walimer and his officers were seat- 
ed, and their exhortations and pleas 
were listened to with sullen and 
mournful silence. 

Walimer, in answer to their 
message, informed them of the 
choice which the soldiers had made 
of anew chief, declared his im- 
plicit reliance on the justice of the 
Emperor, to whose decrees he and 
his troops were determined to con- 
form, and admonished them to ex- 
ecute, without delay, the justice 
which they promised. He told 
them that discipline should be as 
rigidly maintained as formerly, and 
that things should remain in their 
presentstate till the willof theircom- 
mor sovereign was known. The 
Senate waited, in eager suspense, the 
return of their deputies. The pa- 
cific deportment and professions of 
Walimer being communicated to 
them, they retired, with their fears 
considerably allayed, totheir houses. 

Heralds were dispatched to all 
quarters to acquaint the people with 
the result of this conference, and to 
exhort them to observe a cautious 
and peaceable behaviour; punish- 
ments were denounced against any 
who should be deteéted in any 
riotous act, and all persons were 
enjoined to repair to the tribunal of 
the chief magistrate, and give what 
information they possessed relative 
to this transaction. 
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The ensuing night was passed 
by the prefect in receiving and 
comparing depositions of real or 
pretended witnesses. Macro was 
traced to his home. He was, by 
trade, an armourer, and lived with 
his family, in an obscure corner. 
His wounds were of no great mo- 
ment, and the officers of justice 
found him at supper, in his hovel. 
He was hurried to the tribunal, 
followed by his wife and immediate 
Kindred, who trembled for his safety. 

As he was the author of this tu- 
mult, He could expect little mercy 
from his audience. Those whose 
relations or friends had fallen were 
deeply exasperated at him whose 
folly and rashness had given birth 
to the evil. Others, who reflected 
on future calamities, likely to flow 
from the same source, pursued him 
with the utmost rancour. 

In spite of proclamations and 
menaces, curiosity and fear attract- 
ed great numbers to the hall of 
justice. Their panic stillness was 
succeeded by commotion and rage. 
The steps of Macro were accom- 
panied by hootings and execrations, 
and they clamoured Jondly for his 
punishment. 

I was sensible of the danger that 
attended this unlawful meeting. I 
showed myself to the people from 
a balcony, and endeavoured to ha- 
rangue them into 4noderation and 
patience. 1 pointed out the enor- 
mous evils which their turbulent 
concourse had already produced, 
and urged every topic likely to in- 
fluence their fears, to induce them 
to disperse. 

The etfecis of these remonstrances 
were partial and temporary. My 
promises that the culprits should not 
escape the most condign punish- 
ment, gratified their sanguinary ap- 
petites, and their murmurs were 
hushed. 

The threats of torment extorted 
from Macro a confession of his of- 
fences. Itseems that when he came 
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to the circus, he was intoxicated 
with wine, and had mistaken one 
entrance for another. In the con- 
fusion of his intellects, he neither 
listened to, nor understood the ob- 
jections of the centinels, and he 
persisted in claiming a privilege 
which he regarded as justly his due. 
The consequences have been al- 
ready related, and afford a memo- 
rable proof from what slight causes 
the most disastrous and extensive 
effects may flow. 

Macro’s offence was venial and 
slight; but it was considered that, 
even if he were innocent, his life 
was a necessary sacrifice. Neither 
the soldiers nor the people, whose 
judgments were always fettered by 
prejudice and passion, would con- 
sent to dismiss him in safety. Nei- 
ther would they be satisfied by the 
infliGtion of a slight or tardy penal- 
ty. Macro, besides, was adepraved 
and worthless individual, whose 
life or death was, in the eyes of his 
judges, of the most trivial moment. 
Influenced by these considerations, 
the magistrates, with some reluc- 
tance, condemned Macro to have 
his arms and legs cut off, and after- 
wards to be beheaded on the spot 
where Botheric had fallen, and 
which was dyed with the blood of 
those who owed their untimely fate 
to his temerity. 

This sentence was heard by the 
friends of the criminal with groans 
of despair, and by the rest of the 
audience, with shouts of applause. 
The criminal was loaded with 
chains, and led away to prison. Be- 
ing aware that the fury of the peo- 
ple might betray them into some 
outrage, I addressed them anew 
from the balcony, and admonished 
them to retire. 

Some symptoms of compliance 
appeared in part of the assembly, 
whobegantoseparate. A multitude, 
however, crowded round Macro, as 
he came forth from the hall, and 
greeted him with insults and curses. 


This unhappy man was not des- 
titute of courage; but he was wil- 
ling to avoid that lingering and 
dreadful death to which he was 
doomed. He was, besides, pene- 
trated with indignation at the injus- 
tice of his sentence. He, therefore, 
retorted the curses that were heaped 
upon him, both because he conceiv-~ 
ed them to be unmerited, and be- 
cause he wished to exasperate the 
mob to infliét a speedy death. 

Those who followed him were 
the vilest of the vile; base, sangui- 
nary and impetuous, delighting in 
tumult, prone to violence, and sti- 
mulated by revenge for those who 
had been stifled in the press, or slain 
by the tribunes. Macro had not 
gone many steps before the officers 
who guarded him were driven to a 
distance. The mob, enraged by his 
taunts, took the work of justice into 
their own hands, and Macro receiv- 
ed from their pikes and clubs that 
death which he sought. 

The magistrates were quickly in- 
formed of this event. ‘They had 
been accustomed, on similar cases, 
to vindicate their authority by the 
aid of the soldiers. This expedient 
was now impracticable or hazard- 
ous, and they sat in powerless inac- 
tivity, consoling themselves with the 
hope that the popular indignation 
would be appeased by this victim. 

Relieved from the dread of mili- 
tary execution, multitudes, though 
the night was somewhat advanced, 
resorted from the senate house, and 
hall of justice, to the circus. The 
kindred and friends of the dead has- 
tened to ascertain their true condi- 
tion, and to bestow upon them fu- 
neral rites. 

The circus and its avenues quick- 
ly overflowed with inquisitive or 
anxious spectators. Innumerable 
torches were borne to and fro; wo- 
men hung over the bodies of their 
husbands, fathers and sons, and fil- 
led the air with outcries and wail- 
ings: some explored the courts and 
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passages, in search of those who 
were missing, while others, lifting 
corpses in their arms, bent home- 
ward their steps, in tumultuous 
procession, and with far-heared la- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, several witnesses in- 
formed the magistrates of the stone 
which had been thrown at Botheric, 
and at length the name, and charac- 
ter, and guilt of Eustace were de- 
tected. Eustace was justly regard- 
ed as the immediate author of this 
calamity. He was likewise a sol- 
dier, and his deteétion and punish- 
ment might be expected eminently 
to gratify the military. It would 
transfer, in some degree, the guilt 
of this sedition from the people to 
their own order. 

Officers were quickly dispersed, 
throughout the city, in search of the 
fugitive. Eustace had seen his ene- 
my fall. Momentary exultation was 
jollowed by terror, and he made 
haste to shroud himself from inqui- 
ry and suspicion in an obscure ha- 
bitation near the port. 

He had secured his passage in a 
barque, which designed to set sail, 
next morning, for Ptolemais, in Sy- 
ria. He meant to go on board at 
the dawn of day, and hoped, mean- 
while, to be unthought of and un- 
known. 

It was peculiarly unfortunate for 
this wretch, thata mariner belonging 
to this vessel happened to be sta- 
tioned at his elbow when the stone 
wasthrown. The mariner had been 
present when Eustace had contra¢t- 
ed for his passage with the master 
of the barque; hence arose his 
knowledge of Eustace. He was a 
way-farer; had been attraéted, by a 
natural curiosity, to the circus; had 
gazed, with wandering eyes and 
beating heart, upon thetumult; and, 
in the fluctuations of the mob, had 
undesignedly been placed by the 
side of the assassin. 

He had afterwards listened to the 
voice of the herald, summoning 
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before the magistrate all who pos- 
sessed any knowledge of the author 
and circumstances of the insurrec- 
tion. His timidity, the child of 
inexperience, deterred hir- from 
disclosing his knowledge, till he 
himself became, by a concurrence 
of events not necessary to be men- 
tioned, the object of suspicion, and 
was dragged by public officers to 
the tribunal of the prefe€l. He 
then explained his knowledge of 
Eustace, and pointed him out as 
the only agent. 

This tale, though insufficient to 
rescue the mariner from danger, 
occasioned diligent search to be 
made for Eustace. The master of 
the barque was acquainted with the 
past condition and present views of 
the soldier, and his evidence sug- 
gested to the magistrate the expe- 
diet of placing officers on board 
the vessel, who, if the assassin 
should not be previously detected, 
might seize him as he entered the 
ship, in pursuance of his contract 
with the captain. 

This expedient was successful. 
Eustace ventured from his recess 
in the dusk of morning, proceeded 
unmolested to the port, and put 
himself on board the vessel, which 
was anchored at some distance from 
the quays. At the moment when 
he began to exult in his escape, he 
was seized, pinioned, and con- 
ducted, without delay, to the pre- 
sence of the judge. ‘The testimony 
of the mariner, and his own confes- 
sion, extorted by the fear of tor- 
ment, established his guilt. The 
prefeét lost no time in informing 
Walimer and his tribunes of the 
measures which had been adopted ; 
and offered to deliver Eustace into 
their hands, to be treated in what 
manner they thought proper. The 
offer was readily, though ungra- 
ciously accepted. 

Eustace had been detained in the 
hall, the magistrate fearing that the 
same Outrage would be perpetrated 
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by the people, on this criminal, if 
he were placed within their reach, 
of which Macro had already been 
the victim. A band of soldiers 
frorm the citadel received him at the 
door ot the hall, and surrounding 
him with sullen visages and drawn 
swords, returned, in hostile array, 
to their quarters. The windows 
and galleries that overlooked their 
march, were filled with silent and 
astonished gazers. 

The succeeding day passed in a 
state of general suspense. Men had 
leisure to ruminate upon the con- 
sequences that impended, and to 
wonder at the change that had so 
abruptly taken place in their con- 
dition. Fear and hope struggled 
in their bosoms. All customary 
occupations and pursuits were laid 
aside. Neighbours assembled to 
communicate to each other the 
storv of what themselves had wit- 
nessed or endured, to recount their 
imminent danger in the press, and 
their hair-breadth escapes, to expa- 
tiate on the movements of the sol- 
diery, and propagate their terrors 
of the future. 

Upwards of three hundred citi- 
zens perished on this occasion. 
The cemeteries were opened, and 
funeral processions were every 
where seen. Though the streets 
were crowded, and the whole city 
was In motion, appearances exhi- 
bited a powerful contrast to the im- 
petuosities and clamours of the pre- 
ceding day. The pavements were 
beaten by numberless feet; but 
every movement was grave and 
slow. Discourse was busy, but was 
carried on in whispers, and, instead 
of horrid uproar, nothing but mur- 
murs, indistinét and doubtful, as- 
sailed the ear. he very children 
partook of the general consterna- 
tion and awe. 

At noon-day, a messenger from 
the citadel demanded admission to 
the prefect, whom he acquainted 
with the intention of the soldiers to 


celebrate, on the ensuing evenin 
and at the spot where they fell, the 
obsequies of Botheric and his offi- 
cers. This intention, however ha- 
zardous or inconvenient to the city, 
could not be thwarted or changed, 
This ceremony was likely to exas- 
perate the grief of the soldiers, all 
of whom would be present and par- 
take in it. Some fatal impulse of 
indignation, some inauspicious ru- 
mour or groundless alarm, might 
unseasonably start into birth. The 
night would lend its cloak to pur- 
poses of cruelty, and, before a new 
day, the city might be wrapt in 
flames, and ten thousand victims 
might be offered to the shade of 
Botheric. . 

In this emergency the Senate 
were once more convened, and their 
counsel required. They deputed 
one of their members to the citadel, 
in order to gain from Walimer, a 
clear explanation of his purposes, 
This officer maintained a stately re- 
serve and ambiguous silence. His 
demeanour plunged them deeper 
into uncertainty. Many put the 
blackest constru¢tion on his words, 
and forboded, that the coming night 
would be signalized by indiscrimi- 
nate massacre and havoc. 

How to avert this evil was a sub:- 
ject of fruitless deliberation. One 
measure was obviously prudent. 
The people were informed of the 
ceremony that was about to take 
place, were exhorted to stay in their 
houses, and assured, that nothing 
was intended by the soldiers, but 
honour to their chiefs. The dan- 
ger of tumultuous concourse, or pa- 
nic apprehensions, at such a time, 
was evident. 

The Senators, however, were 
destitute of that confidence which 
they endeavoured to instil into the 
people. Some, at the approach of 
night, secretly withdrew from the 
city. The guards, posted at the 
gates, suffered all to pass without 
question or hindrance. Others, 
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thore irresolute, or less timorous, 
yemained; but they armed their do- 
mestics, and closed their doors, or 
made preparation to fly or conceal 
themselves on the first alarm. Spies 
were directed to hover round the 
circus, or were posted on the tur- 
rets of the houses, to watch the first 
glimmering of torches, or the re- 
motest sound of footsteps. 

The people were sufficiently aware 
of the danger of crowding toa spec- 
tacle like this, “The assurance of 
the magistrates suppressed all but 
nameless and indefinable terrors. 
They withdrew to their homes, 
when several trumpets from the 
ramparts announced, at the appoint- 
éd hour, that the military procession 
was begun. 

By various avenues which led to 
the circus, the army repaired thi- 
ther, and forming a circle round the 
pile, on which the remains of the 
officers were laid, they silently be- 
held them consumed. Eustace was 
stabbed by the hands of Walimer; 


_ and many of the soldiers could not 


or; Dewees! Sewanee 


be restrained from pouring out their 
blood at this altar. The flames that 
ascended from this pile were seen 
to a great distance. It was watch- 
ed, with unspeakable solicitude, by 
those that remained in the city. 
Those at a distance were left in 
uncertainty whether it was from a 
funeral pile, or indicated the com- 
mencement of a general conflagra- 
tion. 

The flame and the light attend- 
ant on it gradually disappeared. 
An interval of ominous repose suc- 
ceeded. The troops peaceably re- 
turned to their quarters. Those only 
who dwelt in the streets through 


| which their march lay, were con- 


) sided. 


scious of their movements. The 
rest of the city was hushed in pro- 
found and uninterrupted repose. 
Next day, the tumult of conster- 
nation and suspense somewhat sub- 
Still, however, all classes 
were penetrated with dread. The 
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sentence of the prince was yet un- 
known. To what measures his 
indignation would hurry him, was 
a topic of foreboding. 

In pursuance of the directions of 
the Senate, the prefect had dispatch- 
ed, early in the morning, a mes- 
senger to Mediolanum. A faith- 
ful narrative of this transaétion had 
been drawn up, in which the par- 
tial, abrupt, and unpremeditated 
nature of the tumult was copious- 
ly displayed. The messenger was 
charged to deliver this statement to 
Acilius, one of the Imperial minis- 
ters, of whom the prefect was a 
kinsman, and on whose good offices 
with the prince there was the utmost 
reason to rely. 

The horsemen whom Walimer 
had sent upon the same errand, were 
better mounted, pursued their jour- 
ney with more diligence, and had 
set out several hours sooner than 
the herald of the Senate. In fifteen 
days they arrived at the capital, and 
hastened to communicate their tid- 
ing to Rufinus, a minister who had 
long enjoyed the highest place in 
the Emperor’s favour. 

Rufinus and Botheric had con- 
tracted a political alliance, the pur- 
pose of which was, to secure to the 
former the civil administration, and 
to the latter the highest military au- 
thority in the empire. This unex- 
pected catastrophe blasted the hopes 
of Rufinus. His efforts had been 
directed to remove and destroy all 
his competitors in favour, and to 
place the whole power of the state 
in the hands of himself and of his 
creatures. Theodosius regarded Bo- 
theric with singular and almost pa- 
ternal affection. Rufinus had mar- 
ried the sister of the chief, and em- 
barked his fortunes in the same 
cauise. 

The messengers had delivered 
their message to Rufinus in a secret 
audience; but his wife recognizing 
her countrymen, and the soldiers o} 
her brother, took measures to ob- 
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tain from them the substance of their 
tidings. Her grief gave place to 
revenge, and she used the most 
powerful means to stimulate the 
zeal of her husband in what she 
deemed the cause of justice. Ru- 
finus was sufficiently disposed to 
avenge the blood of her kinsman, 
in that of the rebellious city. 

The monarch was sitting at a 
banquet when his minister rushed 
into his presence, and, with every 
symptom of grief, communicated 
the fatal news, that Botheric, his 
faithful soldier, the support of his 
throne, and the guardian of his 
children, had been murdered, with 
every circumstance of wanton cru- 
elty, by the people of Thessalonica. 

The Emperor, starting from his 
seat, expressed, at the same time, 
his incredulity and horror at this 
news. The former sentiment was 
overpowered by the arts of the mi- 
nister, who produced the letter that 
had just been received, and the men 
who had brought it. The horse- 
men, on being interrogated, gave a 
minute, though exaggerated and fal- 
lacious picture of the tumult. The 
messengers were unacquainted with 
its true causes, and the most accu- 
rate statement which it was in their 
power to make, would have left the 
hearers in astonishment at the sa- 
vage ferocity of the Thessalonians. 

Incredulity at length gave place to 
rage. In the first transport of his 
fury he vowed to obliterate the of- 
fending city from the face of the 
earth. The cholerick temper of The- 
odosius was capable of transporting 
him to the wildest excesses. These 
excesses, when reason resumed its 
power, were beheld in their genuine 
deformity, and were productive of 
exquisite remorse. Rufinus, there- 
fore, was eager to improve the op- 
portunity, and before the paroxysm 
of passion should subside, to extort 
from him a sanguinary edit. 

It was not possible, indeed, for 
malice to contrive an higher proyo- 
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cation than this. There was little 
danger that his passion should sub- 
side, if it were not assailed by the 
lenient counsels and remonstrances 
of others. This, however, would 
certainly happen as soon as the dis- 
aster was publicly known, and was, 
therefore, to be prevented by dis- 
patch. 

Rufinus assumed the specious of- 
fice of asswaging his master’s resent- 
ment. He perceived the folly of 
demolishing towers,@nd walls, and 
habitations, on account of an of- 
fence committed by those who re- 
sided within them. It was just to 
punish the guilty people; but to 
slay them on the very stage of 
their crimes was all that equity de- 
manded. 

The punishment could not fol- 
low too soon upon the heel of the 
offence, and the soldiers of Bothe- 
ric were the suitable ministers of 
vengeance. ‘There was no danger 
that their hands would be tied up 
by scruples or commiseration. The 
death of the people was, indeed, 
claimed by the justice of the sol- 
diers as well as of the prince, and 
should that justice be refused by the 
monarch, the troops would not fail, 
being in possession of fortifications 
and arms, to execute it of their own 
accord. The punishment could 
not be prevented, and if his sanc- 
tion should be refused, their deed 
would constitute them rebels to his 
authority, and the fairest city in his 
empire would thus be torn from 
his possession. 

These motives were artfully, tho 
needlessly insinuated. The Emper- 
or eagerly affixed his seal and his 
signature to the warrant which cos- 
demned the people of the most il- 
lustrious and populous of Roman 
cities to military execution. 

Rufinus knew, that to the com- 
plete execution of this sentence, " 
was necessary that the preliminary 
measures should be secret. A know- 
ledge of their fate wouldimpel num 
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duced to conceal his anger, or coun- 
terfeit forgiveness. 

These opposite considerations 
were anxiously revolved by the pre- 
fe& Malchus. He was unable to 
divest his mind wholly of inquie- 
tude and doubt. The acquies- 
cence of the soldiers, in a sentence 
like this, was incredible. Macro 
and Eustace had not dipped their 
hands in the blood of Botheric and 
his retinue. Search was made for 
those who had been active in the 
bloody tray; but the evidence ob- 
tained was doubtful and contradic- 
tory, and the populace began io 
view their deportme::t as justified 
by necessity and self-defence. The 
officers were known by all to be, 
with regard to the crowd surround- 
ing them, the first assailants. 

The secret, if any secret existed, 
was reposited with Walimer. A 
careful observation of his conduét 
might detect the truth. For this 
purpose an interview was necessary. 
To invite him and his tribunes toa 
banquet was an obvious expedient 
to detect the truth, if his purposes 
were hostile, or to confirm his in- 
tentions, if they were amicable and 
pacific. 

The senators and officers were 
therefore invited toa feast. Mal- 
chus selected the most sagacious 
of his servants, and directed them 
to treat the military followers in a 
cordial and bounteous manner, and 
to watch their looks and discourse. 
Some unguarded expression, it was 
thought, would escape them in the 
midst of their carousals, betraying 
their designs. 

This scheme was partly frustrated 
by the precaution of Walimer, who 
at once testified his confidence in 
Malchus, and precluded the hazard 
of impetuosity or babbling in his 
soldiers, by coming to the palace 
of the prefect unattended except by 
his tribunes. The carousals were 
prolonged till midnight, and every 
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proof of a sincere reconciliation 
was given by the guests. 

The next day was ushered in as 
a solemn and joyous festival. It 
happened that this day was sacred 
to Demetrius, the saint or tutelary 
genius of the city, and to whose die 
vine influence the people fondly 
ascribed the clemency of Theodo- 
slus. 

It was usual for centinels to be 
posted at the avenues of the hippo- 
drome. This wasa customary duty, 
and, to omit it on this occasion, 
would have bred suspicion. No 
alarm, therefore, was excited by the 
march, at noon-day, of a detach 
ment from the citadel for this pur- 
pose. 

On the preceding night, Malchus 
had imparted his doubts and appre- 
hensions to some of the senators. 
A secret consultation had been held. 


‘No measures sufficiently conducive 


to their safety could be adopted. 
Whatever evil was meditated by the 
soldiers, it was impossible to avert 
or elude it. The towers and gates 
were in their hands. Circumspec- 
tion or disguise, would avail no- 
thing. If the danger had assumed 
any known form, suitable precau- 
tions could scarcely be discovered ; 
but now, when all was uncertain 
and inscrutable, a frank and fear- 
less deportment was most proper. 

The presence of the senate and 
Magistrates was necessary at the 
public shows. My mind was aétu- 
ated by inexplicable fears, and I 
would willingly have forborne to 
attend; but refleétion convinced 
me that my life was equally in the 
power of the soldiers, in the re~ 
cesses of my palace, and in the 
courts of the citadel. 

Noon arrived, thousands hurried 
to the hippodrome; the concourse 
was uncommonly large, as num- 
bers from the neighbouring villages 
and distriéts flocked tothe spectacle; 
all benches were quickly filled and 
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galleries crowded; I proceeded thi- 
ther at the head ‘of the senatorial 
order, and was received with low 
obeisance by the guards, and with 
Joud acclamations by the people. 
‘The games only waited the arrival 
of the general and tribunes to be- 
gin. 

His approach was quickly an- 
nounced by the sound of military 
music. At that momenta civil of- 
ficer, whose face was pale with at- 
fright, thrust himself amidst the 
crowd, and whispered something in 
the ear of a senator who sat near 
me. The senator was observed to 
start; and inquiry being made into 
the cause of his alarm, he replied, 
that Walimer was followed, not by 
the usual retinue, but by a formid- 
able brigade, who surrounded the 
circus and seemed to meditate vio- 
lence. 

Walimer and his officers now en- 
tered and placed themselves on an 
elevated platform assigned for his 
use, and which was ascended by 
a narrow staircase. His entrance 
was greeted by grateful acclamations, 
and he was observed to bow his 
head in token of his satisfaction. 
In a moment after the trumpet, 
whose note was a signal for the 
chariots to start from their goal, 
was sounded. 

Before the signal was obeyed, a 
dart, thrown by an unknown hand 
and with inconceivable force, struck 
the breast of a charioteer, who fell 
headlong from his seat. His horses 
were alarmed, and swerving from 
their true direction, threw all into 
disorder. This event was noticed 
by the people with amazement. 

Their attention was speedily re- 
called from this objeét by troops of 
soldiers rushing through the various 
passages, and brandishing their 
swords. No time was allowed to 

uestion their purpose or elude it. 
They fell upon those who were 
nearest and hewed them to pieces. 

Every avenue poured forth a des- 
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troying band. Few, therefore, were 
allowed to be mere spectators of the 
danger. Every one witnessed the 
butchery of his neighbour, and 
shrunk from the swords, which, 
in a few moments, would be steep- 
ed in his own blood. 

The multitude rose, with one 
consent, from their seats. The ex- 
tent of the evil that threatened them 
was fully apprehended by none. 
They were far from imagining that 
this havoc was directed or sanction- 
ed by the prince. They did not 
conceive that the soldiers had acted 
by the orders of Walimer; but that 
a conspiracy was formed against 
them by the military order was 
apparent. 

Those who were near the station 
of Walimer, stretched their hands 
towards him in supplication, and 
uttered the most piercing cries of 
distress. His sullen and immove- 
able air convinced them that he was 
an accomplice in their fate. 

Some vainly flattered themselves 
that the sword would be weary of 
its task before it reached them. 
They sheltered themselves behind 
their neighbours, and in their ea- 
gerness to put themselves in the 
midst of the crowd, were bereaved 
of breath, or trampled under foot. 

Those whose situation exposed 
them to the first assault, struggled 
to gain the passages. Such as es- 
caped the edge of the sabre and 
passed into the square, were trans- 
fixed by darts. The soldiers were 
drawn up in firm array, and ex- 
tending themselves on all sides, ren- 
dered escape impossible. 

To expatiate on the scene that 
followed, and which did not termi- 
nate till midnight ; to count up the 
victims, to describe the various cir- 
cumstances of their death, is a task 
to which I am unequal. Language 
sinks under the enormity and compli- 
cation of these ills. I was a witness 
and partaker ; the images exist in my 
imagination as vividly as when they 
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bers to flight, and others, urged by 
despair, would rush into rebellion, 
and oppose force by force. There 
was likewise but one method in 
which justice could be fully execut- 
ed. By assembling the whole body 
of the people in the circus, the task 
imposed on their assassins would be 
with more facility executed, and the 
theatre of their offences would be 
made, as justice required, the scene 
of their punishment. 

With these views, the horsemen, a 
few hours after their arrival, set out 
on their return, with secret directions 
to Walimer, under the Emperor’s 
own seal, to colleé the people in the 
circus, under pretence of an equestri- 
an exhibition,and slay them to aman. 

The number of the people did not 
fall short of three hundred thousand. 
Rufinus laid claim to the praise of 
clemency, in withstanding the fury 
of his master, whose revenge reluc- 
tantly consented to spare one. The 
criminals were naturally supposed 
chiefly to consist of males of mature 
age, and justice was thought to be 
satisfied with the destruction of one 
third of this number. The circus 
usually contained between twenty 
and thirty thousand spectators. 

These messengers were, likewise 
charged with letters to Julius Mal- 
chus, the prefect, in which he was 
informed, that the prince had re- 
ceived the tidings of what had lately 
happened. Much regret was ex- 
pressed for the fate of Botheric, and 
the magistrate was charged to exe- 
cute speedy and condign justice on 
the authors of the tumult. To show, 
however, that Theodosius confided 
in the zeal of the civil magistrates, 
that he discriminated between the 
innocent and guilty, and that, not- 
withstanding these outrages, he had 
not withdrawn his atfeétion from 
this people, he authorized the ma- 
gistrates to publish his forgiveness, 
and in testimony of his sincerity, to 
invite them to a splendid exhibition 
of the public games. 

Vor. I. No. 2. 
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A tedious interval elapsed be- 
tween the departure and return of 
Walimer’s messengers. This inter- 
val was big with anxiety and sus- 
pense. The popular disquiet and 
impatience increased as the day ap- 
proached which was to decide their 
fate. Antioch, which three years be- 
fore had committed a less atrocious 
offence, and which had escaped with 
the utmost difficulty, a sentence of 
extermination, was universally re- 
membered, and was the parent of 
rueful prognostics. 

The attention which regular pur- 
suits and sober duties required, was 
swallowed up by this growing fear. 
Ears were open to nothing but rus 
mours and conjectures, and the po- 
pular mind was alternately agonized 
with terror, and elated with hopes 
Sleep was harrassed with terrific 
dreams, and, in many, even the ap- 
petite for food was suspended by 
their mournful presages. 

If there be any proportion be- 
tween evils inflicted and suffered, 
the death of Botheric was retributed, 
a thousand fold, in a single day af- 
ter its occurrence; but twenty-eight 
days elapsed, and each hour added to 
the weight of apprehension which 
oppressed the last. 

The distance by land, and round 
the head of the Hadriatic, from 
Thessalonica to the Imperial resi- 
dence, was eight hundred and se- 
venty five miles. The journey, there- 
fore, though pursued with little 
intermission, by means of post 
horses, and covered litters, could 
not be effeéted in less than fourteem 
days. One day would be consumed 
in deliberation,and an equal period 
of fourteen days would elapse, before 
letters could be received from Me- 
diolanum by the public carriers. 

The messengers, dispatched by 
Malchus, were outstripped, on ex- 
pedition, by those of Walimer, and 
the Emperor’s letters were deliver- 
ed tothe prefect one day soonerthan 

"ae expected by him. He dreaded 
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to unclose the packet, perceiving, 

that the information received by the 
ministers had gone through the 
hands of the soldiers, by whom the 
truth would unavoidably be per- 
verted. The Senate was convened, 
and the dispatches laid before them. 

Intimations of this event reached 
the people. A Senatorial meeting, 
at an uncustomary hour, was proli- 
fic of conjecture and alarm. Mul- 
titudes hastened to the Senate house, 
and the members of that body 
forced their way, with difficulty, 
through the croud which besieged 
the entrances. “Che tumult and cla- 
mour became so great, that the pre- 
fect was obliged to postpone the 
opening of the packets till a Sena- 
tor had exhorted the multitude to 
order and forbearance, and explain- 
ed the purport of the meeting, pro- 
mising to return as soon as the de- 
cision of the Emperor were known, 
and impart to them the tidings. 

This assurance was followed by 
a general pause. Every murmur 
was hushed. Every eye was fixed, in 
anxious gaze, upon the door through 
which the Speaker had withdrawn 
from their sight, and at which he 
was momently expected to re-ap- 
pear. The uproar of asroubled sea 
was succeeded by portentous calm, 
and the silence of death. 

At length the magistrate came 
forth. The joy, indicated by his 
countenance, did not escape the ge- 
neral observation. Their hopes were 
elated, and exultation spoke forth 
from every mouth, as soon as the 
forgiveness and gracious condescen- 
tion of the prince were made known. 
He was heard, distinétly, by few; 


but the rapturous exclamations of 


those conveyed the import of the 
speech to the most distant specta- 
tors. 

The joyous tidings were diffused 
with unspeakable celerity. Pleasure 
was proportioned to the dread that 
had lately prevailed. Fire and the 
sword were ready to involve them 
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ina common ruin; but these evil? 
were averted, and not only their 
pristine security returned, but their 
darling sports, with new embel- 
lishments, were to be renewed. The 
exhibitions of the circus were or- 
dered to take place on the next day. 

The streets resounded with mu- 
tual congratulations. Laughter and 
song, and dance, and feasting, and 
magnificent illuminations, and pro- 
cessions tothe churches, to pour forth 
the praises of God and ot Theodo- 
sius, the father of his people, and 
the darling of mankind, occupied 
the people during the succeeding 
night. 

The Senators, after the first emo- 
tions of their joy had subsided, be- 
gai to look upon this circumstance 
with eyes of some suspicion. The 
choleric and impetuous temper of 
Theodosius was well known. A 
much more trivial offence, in the 
inhabitants of Antioch, had excited 
his wrath, and prompted him to de- 
cree the destruction of the guilty 
city. 

The crime of Thessalonica had 
been reported by the soldiers. No 
deprecation had been used. The 
cause of the tumult and*the punish- 
ment of its authors, were unknown 
at the time when Walimer dis- 
missed his messengers. Time for 
the interposition of beneficent coun- 
sellers, or for rage to be displaced 
by equanimity, had not been al- 
lowed. 

Tt was, indeed, remembered that 
Antioch had fewer claims upon the 
attection of Theodosius, that the 
dictates of his hasty indignation, 
with regard to that city, had been 
to himself a topic of humiliation 
aud regret, and that he might now 
be guarded against the impulse of 

choler. It was likewise known 
that the genuine intentions of the 
monarch had not, at any time, been 
concealed from the Antiochians; 
and. no motives could be imagined 
by which the prince might be in- 
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was to be gathered from conversa- 
tion and personal inquiry. Dr. 
Barton appears to have spared no 
pains to procure the most authentic 
information from these sources as 
well as from books, and his success 
has corresponded with his efforts. 
Muth of the work consists of 
preliminary, but necessary matter. 
A sketch is given of the territorial 
distribution of the Indian tribes, as 
far as this could be collected from 
authentic monuments. Quotations 
and statements are introduced dis- 
playing the various opinions that 
have been entertained on the origin 
of the Americans. The argument 
in favour of their Asiatic origin, 
flowing from the uniform tradition 
of the Indian nations, that their 
fore-fathers came from the west- 
ward, is stated with great ingenuity, 
and with suitable limitations. The 
sources whence his vocabulary is 
drawn, and the laws which he has 
observed in assigning sounds to 
characters, are clearly and satisfac- 
torily exhibited. These matters 
are merely preparatory to a set of 
tables, in which some words of the 
American and Tartarian languages 
are set in contrast with each other. 
This catalogue comprehends the 
names of parts of the human body, 
of God, the soul, and the most 
common objects and operations of 
nature. No pains seem to have 
been spared to make this catalogue 
accurate and extensive; and, as tar 
as it goes, it seems a suitable foun- 
dation for the theory which the 
writer has erected on it. His 
opinion is, that all the natives of 
America, except the Esquimaux, 
are nearly akin to the natives of Si- 
beria. This is the point which he 
thinks established by the similarity 
of their dialects, and which only, he 
is solicitous to prove. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, whether the 
former was colonized by the latter, 
or the latter.by the former? Dr. 
Barton decides with caution, and 
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deems it most probable that Asia 
was first peopled. 

On the whole, this essay is a 
favourable specimen of industry 
and learning; and the student of 
American antiquities will wait with 
impatience for the farther illustra- 
tions of the ancient state of our 
country, which the Doétor is pre- 
paring tor the press. C. B. 
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Art. VI. 


DeEscripTion of the Settlement of 
the GENESEE COUNTRY, 7” the 
State of New-York. In a series 
of Letters from a Gentleman to his 
friend. 8v0o. fp. 63. 50 Cents. 
New-York. ‘T. and J. Swords. 
1799- 

O those who have just and en- 

larged views of human hap- 
piness, no spectacle can be imagin- 
ed more pleasing, than a country 
rapidly emerging from the savage 
condition of nature, to a state of 
civilization and refinement. The 
mind expands with the purest and 
most sublime emotions of wonder 
and delight, at the survey of pro- 
gressive and unlimited improve- 
ment, of those prodigious changes 
in the aspect of an extensive coun- 
try, produced, in a few years, by 
the hand of hardy and persevering 
industry. The quick transition 
from the solitude and gloom of 
boundless forests, the haunts of fe- 
rocity and indolence, to cultivated 
fields and cheerful habitations, the 
abodes of comfort and tranquillity, 
has somewhat the effeét of enchant- 
ment. 

Scenes of this nature are every 
where exhibited in the different 
parts of our country; but none, 
perhaps, can be found more de- 
serving of notice than those pre- 
sented by the settlements of the 
north-western parts of the State of 
New-York. ‘That portion of our 
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State, distinguished by the name of 
the GENESEE CouUNTRY, possess- 
ing a fertile soil, a salubrious climate, 
and happily situated for inland na- 
vigation, and easy Communication 
with the atlantic towns, affords an 
uncommon instance of rapid popu- 
lation and improvement. 

To give an account of the settle- 
ment, present state, and natural ad- 
vantages of this district of country, 
is the design of the letters here sub- 
mitted to the public. The re- 
spectable character of the writer,* 
his residence in the country describ- 
ed, his intimate acquaintance with 
every circumstance relative to its 
settlement and condition, are power- 
ful recommendations to the reader, 
for the fidelity and accuracy of his 
description, which is written ina 
style simple, perspicuous, and cor- 
rect. 


In the year 1789, Oliver Phelps” 


and Nathaniel Gorham purchased 
of the State of New-York and the 
Seneca Indians, their right to that 
part of the country which is includ- 
ed between a meridian line, drawn 
from the eighty-second mile-stone 
on the Pennsylvania line, and the 
Genesee River; and extending on 
the northernmost part, twelve miles 
west of that river; comprehending 
a tract forty-five miles from west to 
east, and eighty-four miles from 
north to south, containing about 
2,200,000 acres of land.—I1n 1790, 
all that part of the State lying west 
of the above-mentioned line, to 
Jake Ontario, including the Gene- 
see Country, was erected into a 
county, by the name of Ontario. 
—It is bounded on the north by 
Lake Ontario, on the west by Nia- 
gara River and Lake Erie, on the 
south by Pennsylvania, and on the 
east by the counties of Tioga and 
Onondago. 

The distance of the Genesee from 
Albany, New-York, Philadelphia, 
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and Baltimore, is from one hundred 
and eighty, to two hundred miles; 
and from the city of Washington 
about two hundred and sixty-five 
miles. An attempt was made, in 
1789, by Mr. Phelps, to effect a 
settlement in the Genesee Country; 
but little was done until the year 
1792, when a gentleman in Eng- 
land, having become the purchaser 
of the traét, visited it in person, and 
projected a plan of settlement, which 
has been prosecuted with vigour 
and success from that time to the 
present. 

In 1796, the town of Bath, com- 
prehending a district of eight miles, 


contained eight hundred inhabit-. 


ants, two schools, one grist-mill, 
and two saw-mills. Other places 
had progressed in a similar manner. 
—TIn the same year a printing-office 
was established in the town of Bath, 
and a newspaper, entitled, ** 7% 
Bath Gazette,” published weekly, 
which, in six months, was taken by 
one thousand subscribers. Another 
paper is also printed in the Genesee; 
entitled, ** Zhe Ontario Gazette.” 
The same year a sloop of forty tons 
was built and launched on the Ge- 
nesee Lake. 

After this brief sketch of the ori- 
gin and progress of this settlement; 
we present the following descrip- 
tion of the town and bay of Sodus, 
as a specimen of the writer’s style 
and manner. 

“ This place is fituated on a bay of 
the fame name, which is well known 
as the beft harbour on the fouth fide of 
Lake Ontario. Few or none, even on 
the fea coaft, exceed it for fpacioufnels 
and beauty. The extent of the bay, 
from north to fouth, is about fix or feven 
miles, and from eaft to weft, from two 
to four miles. The grounds around the 
bay rife confiderably high, and the en- 
trance is not above half amile over. 5o 
completely is it proteéted from the wind, 
that when the lake is agitated with 2 
ftorm, the bay may be paffed fafely in 4 
canoe. Veffels may anchor near the towa 


* Charles Williamion, Efg. 
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were presented to my senses; my 
blood is still chilled, my dreams are 
still agonized by dire remembrance ; 
but my eloquence is too feeble to 
impart to others the conceptions of 
my own mind. 

The woes of my country are not 
past. Hundreds who escaped the 
bounds of this devoted city, are, like 
me, in the full fruition of melan- 
choly or despair. The images of 
wife and offspring, of friends and 
neighbours, mangled by the sword, 
or perishing by lingering torments, 
pursue them to their retreats, and 
deny them a momentary respite. 
Some have lost their terror only by 
the extinction of their reason ; and 
the phantoms of the past have disap- 
peared in the confusion of insanity. 
Others, whose heroic or fortunate 
efforts set them beyond the reach of 
the soldiers, were no sooner at li- 
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berty to review the past, and con- 
template their condition, than they 
infliéted on themselves that death 
which had been, with so much dif- 
ficulty avoided, when menaced by 
others. Their misery was too ab- 
rupt, and too enormous, to be for- 
gotten or endured. 

I envy the lot of such, but it will 
quickly be my lot. The period of 
forgetfulness, or of tranquil exist- 
ence in another scene, is hastening 
to console me. Meanwhile, my task 
shall be, to deliver to you, and to 
posterity, a faithful narrative. The 
horrors of this scene are only por- 
tions of the evil that has overspread 
the Roman world, which has been 
infliéted by the cavalry of Scythia, 
and which will end only in the de- 
struction of the empire, and the re- 
turn of the human species to their 
original barbarity. 
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ArT. V. 


New Views of the Origin of the 
Tribes and Nations of America. 
By Benjamin Smith Barton, M. 
D. &e.&SFe. Bv0. Af. 274. Phi- 
ladelphia. Printed for the Au- 
thor y John Bioren. 1798. 


HE purpose of this work is to 
investigate the affinity be- 
tween the nations of the eastern and 
western portions of our globe. 
The obvious proceeding of search- 
ing the historical records and monu- 
ments of mankind, is impra¢ticable 
in this case.. The human race is 
multiplied greatly, and ditfused ex- 
tensively before that period arrives 
when the transactions of a nation 
are made the subjects of written 


© narratives. 


» 


This question is difficult and 


) doubtful, in different degrees, to 


different persons. Those who cre- 
dit the writings of Moses, are not 
only persuaded that mankind arose 
from a single pair, but can even 
point out the period of their origin, 
and the distriét which the primitive 
man inhabited. With these, there 
is no doubt but that the birth-place 
and cradle of the human species 
was Asia; and that the inhabitants 
of the rest of the world are de- 
scended from those who gradually 
dispersed themselves from this cen- 
tre. 

Those who lay the authority of 
the Hebrew scriptures out of view, 
will still admit that all mankind are 
sprung from one pair; because this 
is consistent with that maxim in 
reasoning which requires us to as- 
sign effeéis to as few causes as pos~- 
sible, and to be contented with that 
cause which is sufficient to produce 
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the effet. The time and place at 


which they began to exist, in the 
view of such, is more doubtful, as 
well as the progress of migration 
from one quarter to another. 

Since the discovery of America, 
much speculation has arisen with 
regard to the origin of its inhabi- 
tants. This region being found to 
be severed by water from the east- 
ern continent, many conjectures 
have been formed as to the point at 
which the inhabitants of one region 
passed over to the other. 

There being traces of many con- 
vulsions and changes on the surface 
of our globe, occasioned by inter- 
nal fire, some have removed the 
difficulty by supposing that, at some 
former period, the two contigents 
were joined, and that the emigra- 
tion took place over that space 
which, though now water, was 
then land. Some have maintained 
that this junction existed between 
Brazil and Negroland, these being 
the southern points of each conti- 
nent which approach nearest each 
other. Others have imagined that 
they were conjoined at the northern 
extremity, the intervening gulphs, 
both on the eastern and western 
sides, being there very inconsider- 
able. , 

Both these suppositions, though 
plausible, are needless, since ex- 
perience shows that enterprize and 
accident lead men, even ina savage 
state, across gulphs even wider than 
those which flow between Siberia 
and the north-eastern angle of Ame- 
rica, and between Africa and Bra- 
zil. The former, however, being 
narrower than the la tter, most rea- 
soners have concurred in selecting 
this as the road. 

Mankind, in proportion as they 
approach to a common stock, are 
distinguished by various affinities 
and resemblances. That race of 
nen in the old world, which bears 
the greatest and most numerous re- 
semblances to the nations of Ame- 
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rica, must be supposed to approack 


nearest tothe common stock. These 
resemblances consist either in the 
person, manners, or language; and 
if, in these respects, a stronger re. 
semblance is ioeid between the 
Siberians and Americans than be- 
tween any other races of men, the 
conjecture which physical appear- 
ances produced, has received the 
utmost confirmation of which the 
nature of the thing is susceptible. 
Dr. Barton, eminently distin- 
guished for: his skill in natural his- 
tory, has been prompted, during se- 
veral years, to bestow attention on 
this subject. His sagacity easily 


discovered that in investigating the. 


affinity of nations, the circum- 
stance of most importance, was 
their language. External form, po- 
litical systems, and religious modes, 
and even traditionary tales, are not 
of trivial moment; but that on 
which the most rational conclusions 
must be built, is language. 

As this is the most useful, it is 
likewise the most laborious and un- 
ostentatious path. This writer has 
walked in it with the most cautious 
footsteps, and his work must be 
pra gee ngs proofs 

f learning, industry, ingenuity, 
al candour. 

To colleét words from the Indiaa 
and Tartarian languages, in con- 
siderable numbers, was a most ar- 
duous undertaking. The printed 
vocabularies of these tongues are 
rare, scanty, and of difficult access. 
Different sounds are annexed by the 
compilers of different nations to the 
same characters. To reduce them 
to a common standard, was a work 
demanding great attention, but was 
indispensible, and has been, with 
considerable success, performed. 

The great colleétions of Pallas, 
and the labours of some others, 
have afforded good materials for the 

catalogue here formed of the Tartar 
dialeéts; but, with respect to the 
Indian tongues, much information 
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84 twenty-five fathom water, on a fandy 
bottom, and in many places a veffel of 
fifty tons might lay afloat near enough 
the fhore to land on a plank. In this 
bay there are feverai ilands;* covered 
with timber, which, with the head lands 
ftretching into the bay, afford picturefque 
views from the town, fcarcely to be 
equalled. The town ftands on a rifing 

round, on the weft point of the bay, 
Savas the lake on the forth, to appear- 
ance boundlefs as the ocean, and the bay 
to the eaft, romantically interfe@ed with 
iflands,and parts of the main land ftretch- 
ing into it. The firft view of this place, 
after pafling through a timbered country 
twenty-cight miles, ftrikes the eye of the 
beholder as one of the moft magnificent 
Jand{capes human fancy can picture, and 
the beauty of the fcene is not unfrequently 
heightened by the appearance of large 
vefiels navigating the lake. At the fight 
of thefe immenfe bodies of water, the 
mind of a reflecting man muft be ftruck 
with admiration. With only the inter- 
ception of the portage of nine miles at 
Niagara Falls, they may be navigated to 
the weftward at leaft two thoufand miles, 
and at one place the portage between 
Lake Michigan and the navigable waters 
of the Ilinois, does not exceed half a 
mile. I was at Sodus fome time ago, 
when a boat, with a number of families 
on board, put into the bay: they appear- 
ed tobe French. Being queftioned as to 
their bufinefs, they faid they were bound 
for the Spanifh fettlements on the Illinois 
River: fome of them had been there the 
year before, and ftated, that, excepting 
the Falls of Niagara, they had only a 
carrying-place of half a mile from Lake 
Michigan to a branch.of the llinois Ri- 
ver. They faid they had ftill one thou- 
fand five hundred miles to fail. What 
an extenfive navigation ! 


“ You will find the Genefee Country 


abounding with fituations both valuable 
to the farmer and amufing to the gentle- 
man and man of leifure: but amongtt 
the variety it affords, they muft all yield 
to Sodus: for fithing, fowling, failing, 
or hunting, this lateer place ftands unri- 
valled; and perhaps no place in America 
can equal it. Fifh of various kinds, 
many of them from the ocean, can be 
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had at pleafure; and a fpecies of foft- 
fhelled green turtle ¢ may be procured in 
plenty, little inferior to the green turtle 
brought from the Weft-Indies. In the 
{pring and fall, all forts of water-fowl 
are innumerable in the bay. In the ad- 
jacent woods are abundance of deer: they 
may be eafily drove by dogs into the bay, 
and the chace is continued by water, 
greatly to the amufement of thofe who 
are fond of fuch fports, Strangers going 
to Sodus, will now find good accommo- 
dation, in a houfe built for the purpofe; 
and they will find handlfome {fail-boats, 
and every apparatus neceflary to accom- 
modate the {portiman in purfuit of his 
antufement. :' 

“ The lands about Sodus are a black 
fandy loam, very deep; a foil not very 
common in this country, but of an ex- 
cellent quality for every {pecies of culti- 
vation: it affords the fineit gardens.” 

In 1797,and 1798, the population 
of the Genesee was ereatly aug- 
mented: in the last year near 3000 
persons visited the counties of On- 
tario and Steuben, in the space of 
six weeks, for the purpose of fixing 
settlements for their families in the 
spring. New roads were opened 
and imptoved; weekly markets es- 
tablished at Bath, Canardaquai and 
Geneva, plentifully supplied with 
meats of all kinds; many boats and 
vessels were built on the lakes and 
rivérs, useful manufaétories com- 
menced, and every thing anhounc- 
ing a flourishing settlement. 

“ You will find,” fays the author in 
his third letter, “ that the climate of the 
Genefee Country not only forms a very 
interefting part of its advantages, but al- 
fo of its natural hiftory: thofe parching 
heats that, on, the fouth fide of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, feem to dry up every 
particle of nourifiment from the plants, 
are never known in this country: in al- 
moft every inftance a hot day is fuceeed- 
ed by a plentiful thower, which pre- 
ferves, throughout the fummer, a con- 
ftant verdure, and affords to us the fine? 
paftures and meadows on the continen:: 


“* Some of thefe iflands contain fifty acres, all of very fine foil: they produce ve- 
getables in great abundance, particularly onions.” 

“+ This fpecies of turtle weighs above 20lb.” 

“ $ It is very common to fee onions in gardens at Sodus from fourteen to fiftecr 
inches in circumference, and from the feed not fown above four months.” 
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the nights are proportionately cool, and 
a traveller from the fea coatt is furprized 
to find, in the dog-days, a couple of 
blankets a comfortable covering. Late 
frofts in the fpring, and early ones in the 
fall, are uncommon, and there is fcarcely 
an inftance of the fruit or corn fuffering 
by them. The peach-trees, the great 
teft of a climate free from fevere and late 
{pring frofts, come to great perfection; 
in one orchard, at an old Indian town 
near Geneva, the occupier of the farm 
fold, laft year, to a neighbouring diftil- 
kery, one hundred bufhels of peaches. 
“In the winters of 1796 and 1797, 
two gentlemen kept regular diaries of the 
weather, the one at Bath, in Steuben 
county, the other at Lancafter, in Penn- 
fylvania: the refult was, that at Lan- 
cafter the cold was greater than at Bath, 
from eleven to thirteen degrees during 
the winter; Hut the {pring commenced 
ten days later. If more proof was ne- 
eeffary to eftablifi this important fact, 
viz. the moderation of the climate, it 
might be ftated, that the fettlers have, 
in many parts of the country, been in 
the cuftom of turning into the woods 
part of their cattle before winter, at a 
diftance from their farms, and they have 
been found, in every inftance, in good 
order, and with lefs lofs than might be 
expected from the fame number of cattle 
ifkept about the houfes. The frofts have 
never been fo fevere as to ftop the ope- 
ration of the mills, provided very trifling 
precaution is ufed. So remarkable was 
this circumftance in 1797, that a number 
of fleds came from Pennfylvania to the 
Bath mills, a diftance of feventy miles. 
Except in fhallow places, the lakes never 
freeze; and the navigation of the Seneca 
Lake has not been impeded fince the fet- 
tlement of the country. This will ap- 
pear the more remarkable, when, fre- 
quently within that period, the North 
River has been frozen at New-York, 
the Delaware forty miles below Phila- 
delphia, and the Chefapeak Bay as low 
as Anzapolis. All this is owing to the 
relative fituation of the Genefee Country. 
The country is beunded on the north 
and weit by great bodies of water, which 
do not freeze, and in this direGtion there 
is not one mountain. The northerly 
and wefterly winds, which fcourge the 
coaft of America, by blowing over the 
Alleghany Mountains late in the fpring 
and early in the fall, covered with fnew, 
are tempered by pafling over thefe 
watcrs; and thefe mountains to the fouth 
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of us do, at the fame time, prevent tie 
deftructive effects of the foutherly breeze 
in winter, which, by fuddenly thawing 
the frozen wheat-fields, deftroys thou- 
fands of bufhels. While the Lakes and 
Alleghany Mountains are in exiitence, 
fo long will the inhabitants of the Gene- 
fee Country be bleffed with their prefent 
temperate climate.” 


As to the soil and face of the 
country, this writer observes, that 


“Tt has very erroneoufly been fup- 
pofed, that the face of the Genefee 
Country was flat and level, full of 
fwamps and ftagnant waters; but, in fadt, 
the direct contrary is the cafe. The face 
of the country from Geneva to the Ge- 
nefee River, appears to be a fucceflion 
of gentle fwellings of land, running moft 
frequently from north to fouth; and the 
intermediate fpaces afford confiderable 
bottom or meadow land, and generally 
a {mall ftream of water. This furnifhes 
the beft fituations imaginable for farms, 
there being a due proportion of high 
land and meadow. ‘The upland, as it is 
termed, is timbered chiefly with hickory, 
oak, and walnut; and the interval with 
elm, bafs-wood, fugar- tree, &c. The 
ftone found on thefe ridges moftly in- 
clines to lime-ftone, which is a certain 
indication of the beft land for every fpe- 
cies of grain. The openings, or large 
tracts of land, found frequently in this 
country free of timber, and fhowing 
great figns of having been once in a ftate 
of cultivation,-are fingularly curious. 

“ This fort of land, from the ignorance 
of the firft fettlers in regard to its qua- 
lity, was fuppofed to be barren, and was 
therefore little valued: neceflity, how- 
ever, obliged fome to attempt the culti- 
vation of it, and they were agreeably 
difappointed on finding they had got a 
good crop; and, in numberlefs inftanccs, 
they have continued to reap .plentiful 
crops every year for feven years patt. 
This kind of land, which, fix years ago, 
would not have fold for a quarter of a 
dollar an acre, is now reckoned cheap at 
ten dollars an acre. 

“It is difficult to account for thefe 
openings, or for the open flats on the 
Genefee River, where ten thoufand acres 
may be found in one body, not even en- 
eumbered with a bufh, but covered with 
grafs of fuch height, that the largeft 
bullocks, at thirty feet from the path, 
will be completely hid from the view. 
Through all this country there are not 
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only figns of extenfive cultivation having 
been made at fome early period, but 
there are found the remains of old forts, 
where the ditches and gates are {till vili- 
ble. They appear to be, in general, 
well chofen for defence. From the cir- 
cumftance of {words being found in them 
with French infcriptions, it is concluded 
they are of French origin. I do not 
recolle& that the French had ever fo 
great a force in this part of America, at 
fo early a period; for thefe forts, from 
very large decayed timbers lying in them, 
and large timber growing over thofe fal- 
len down, mutt be at leaft two hundred 
years old: the forts are, befides, too nu- 
merous for mere ftations; and great col- 
lections of human bodies are found in 
them, which fhows they have been occu- 
pied for many years. Au accurate ex- 
amination of this country, by men of 
obfervation and fcience, might throw 
light on the hiftory of this part of Ame- 
rica, now fo little known. 

“ The foil of the country has, in every 
inftance, proved favourable to the raifing 
of grain: the long and moderate fummers 
feem particularly adapted to bring to 
perfection wheat, barley, and oats; the 
two laft, fo inferior on the coaft to the 
Englifh, are here of a quality equally as 
good. ‘The crops of timothy and clover 
hay are fuperior to moft in America, and 
have been known to produce from three 
to four tons per acre, of excellent, well 
dried hay.’’* 

The following facts, in some de- 
gree, show the spirit of enterprize 
among the settlers: 

“Some years ago the high price of 
flour and lumber at Baltimore, induced a 
Mr. Kryder, a farmer on the Juniata 
River, to try an experiment in the mode 
of tranfporting flour from his mills to 
Baltimore: he built a fort of boat, which 
he called an Ark; it was long and flat, 
and conftructed of very large timber, 
fuch as he fuppofed would fuit the pur- 
pofe of builders. This veffel, or float, 
carried three hundred barrels of flour. 
This man had the courage to puth 
through a navigation then unknown, 
and arrived fafe at Baltimore, where he 
received from the merchants a premium 
of one dollar above the market price for 
every barrel. Thus encouraged, the fame 
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perfon has been down every year fince, 
and has made fo confiderable improve- 
ment on this fort of boat, that arés are 
now ufed which carry five hundred bar- 
rels.”” ) 

A Mr. Bartles also carried down 
the Susquchannah to Baltimore, a 
raft of one hundred thousand feet 
of lumber. 


“ The Genefee River,’ this writer 
defcribes as “ navigable for floops of 
fixty tons, from the lake to the falls, a 
diftance of fix miles. ‘Thefe falls, which 
are formed by a continuance of the fame 
ridge that forms the falls of Niagara, are 
a fucceflion of four diftinét falls within 
the fpace of one mile; the higheft is 
ninety feet, but, with the rapids above, 
the total height is three hundred feet. 
Thefe falls, for beauty, are not inferior 
to thofe of Niagara. A carrying-place 
is made on the weft fide of the river, 
and it has already confiderable employ- 
ment. Immediately above the falls the 
river is navigable for large boats, and 
continues fo for twenty-five miles above 
Williamfburgh, where it is again inter- 
rupted. At the village of Williamfburgh 
the Canafcraga Creck joins the Genefee 
River: this creek affords good naviga- 
tion for near twenty miles, to Danfville, 
a fettlement in the north-weit corner of 
Steuben county, only nine miles from 
the navigable waters on the Canifteo 
River.—The quantity of provifions and 
diftilled liquor fent from the mouth of 
the Genefee River is very confiderable. 
Laft fummer a fmall veffel was kept in 
conftant employment in this bufineds.” 

The following direétions are gi- 
ven to those who design to visit the 
Falls of Niagara. 

“ Should curiofity induce you to vifit 
the Falls of Niagara, you will proceed 
from Geneva, by the State Road, to the 
Genefee River, which you will crofs at 
New-Hartford, weft of which you will 
find the country fettled for about twelve 
miles; but after that, for fixty-five miles, 
to Niagara River, the country ftill re- 
mains a wildernefs. ‘This road was ufed 
fo much laft year by people on bufinefs, 
or by thofe whom curiofity had led to 
vifit the Falls of Niagara, that a ftation 
was fixed at the Big Plains to fhelter 


This feafon a field of twenty acres was averaged at Bath, and found to bear of 


good hay three tons 8cwt. 46lb per acre. In many places the red clover was four 


feet feven inches long.” 
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travellers. At this place there are two 
roads that lead to Niagara River; the 
fouth road goes by Buffaloe Creek, the 
other by ‘Tanawandoe Village to Queen's 
Town Landing. ‘The road by Buffaloe 
Creek is moft ufed, both becaufe it is 
better and becaufe it commands a view 
of Lake Erie; and the road from this to 
the falls is along the banks of Niagara 
River, a very intereiting ride. The 
river is in no place lefs than a mile over, 
and the picture is enlivened by a variety 
of landfcapes. Niagara River is the only 
outlet of Lake Superior, and all thofe 
immenfe lakes that afford, from the falls, 
an uninterrupted navigation of near two 
thoufand miles to the weftward. As 
you approach Chippaway, a military 
ftatidn two miles above the falls, the ra- 
pidity of the river increafes, bounding to 
a great height where it meets with re- 
fiftance from the inequality of the furface; 
and this vaft body of water at laft rufhes 
over a precipice of one hundred and {e- 
venty feet. The falls can be viewed 
from feveral different places; but they 
are feen to moft advantage below. You 
can, with fafety, approach the very edge 
of the fall, and may even go fome dii- 
tance between the fheet of falling water 
and the precipice; but this experiment 
requires caution: the footing is unequal 
and flippery; and blafts of condenfed air 
rufh out with fuch violence as to deprive 
you, for fome moments, of the power of 
breathing. From the falls to Queen’s 
‘Town, the neareft place to which fhip- 
ping approach the falls, the river is con- 
fined within a chafin in the rocks, one 
hundred and fifty feet deep, and to all 
appearance cut out by the force of the 
water.  Queen’s ‘Town is a neat village, 
and has al! the appearance of a fea-port ; 
it is not uncommon to fee at that place 
feveral brigs of one hundred tons bur- 
den, and many fmaller veffels.” 

‘wo neat maps of the counties 
of Ontario and Steuben, and of the 
&* Middle States,”? and a handsome 
view of Fort Oswego, on the shore 
of the Lake Ontario, afe prefixed. 
Subjoined is a table of the distances 
and principal inns on the post road 
jrom Albany to Niagara. H. 
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Memorrs of Major-Gen. Heatu, 
contain mg Aneca 
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Yotes, Details of 


Skirmishes, Battles, and other Mi- 
litary Events, during the American 
War. Wriiten by himself. A, 
388. Sco. Thomas ‘> Andrews, 
Boston. 1798 


HE work here presented to the 
pubiic is written by one who 
sustained the important character of 
Major-General in the American ar- 
my, from the commencement to the 
termination of the late revolution. 
ary war. 
From a person of such rank, and 


who was an eye-witness of many of 


the transactions of that memorable 
period, the reader will, doubtless, 


expect many new and interesting 


details, many curiousand instructive 
anecdotes, and many pleasing illus- 
trations of that portion of the histo- 
ry of our country. He will not, 
however, have proceeded far in the 
barren tra¢ét of this writer, before 
he discavers how delusive are such 
expectations. In vain will he look 
for the purity, correctness and pre- 
cision, the modesty and dignity, 
the unaflected ease and elegance, 
he has often admired in the produc- 
tions of Caesar and of Sully. 

The volume before us contains 
no well digested narrative, no regu- 
lar concatenation of causes and ef- 
fects, no just delineation of cha- 
racter, no striking descriptions? is 
enriched with no felicities of ex- 
pression and remark; but is a mea- 
gre journal, a dry gazette account of 
facts, often trivial and unimportant, 
arranged in exact chronological or- 
der, from day to day, from June, 
1775, to December, 1793. 

The author, indeed, seems aware 
of the essential defeéts in the plan 
and execution of his work; for he 
observes, in his introduction, that, 
‘* to preserve and perpetuate a daily 
journal of occurrences, through rit 
nearly the whole of the late war, ! 
the present object”? of these me- 
moirs: and although his pages 
are not decorated with the flower 
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of Greece and Rome; and, for 
their diction, cannot claim the pa- 
tronage of the learned, they contain 
a state of facts, in detail, which may 
not be unpleasing to posterity.”— 
That the work was or’ginally des- 
tined, by the author, for the in- 
struction and amusement of future 
ages, we are informed by his adver- 
tisement—“ That it was not the in- 
tention to publish these memoirs 
during the life-time of the writer. 
They were penned for Ais own re- 
view, and the information and sa- 
tisfaction of his own family as well 
as posterity. The pressing impor- 
tunity of very many Is the sole rea- 
son of their appearing at this time.” 

How far the advice of the author’s 
friends was discreet, or whether the 
present or a future generation will 
regard these memoirs with the same 
complacency and satisfaction as the 
writer or his friends, we presume 
not to determine, 

Whether the facts told are stated 
with the absolute veracity requisite 
in an historian, we leave it to others, 
better acquainted with the subject 
and its incidents, to decide. 

The author has availed himself 
of the privilege of a writer of his 
own memoirs, and has lost no op- 
portunity to exhibit himself as the 
most prominent and distinguished 
figure in the group. Our limits do 
not permit us to make many ex- 
tracts: but we claim the indulgence 
of our readers in seleéting one or 
two passages, as specimens of our 
author’s stvle and manner. The 
first relates to the origin of our au- 
thor, and is taken trom the first 
page of iis memoirs. 


“ Major-General William Heath de- 
f{cended from an ancient family in Rox- 
bury, near Botton, in Maffachufetts, and 
is of the fifth generation of the family 
who have inherited the fame real eftate, 
(taken up in a ftate of nature) not large, 
but fertile, and pleafantly fituated. He 
was born March 2d, (old ftile) 1737, 


* « Chaftcllux’s Travels.” 
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was brought up a farmer, of which pro- 
feffion he is yet paflionately fond. He 
is of middling ftature, light complexion, 
very corpulent, and bald-headed, which 
led the French officers who ferved in 
America very frequently to compare him 
to the Marquis of Granby.* From his 
childhood he was remarkably fond of 
military exercifes, which paflion grew up 
with him, and, as he arrived at years of 
maturity, led him to procure, and atten- 
tively to ftudy, every military treatife in 
the Englifh language which was obtain- 
able. ‘This, with a ftrong memory, ren- 
dered him fully acquainted with the 
theory of war, in all its branches and du- 
ties, from the private foldicr to the com- 
mander in chief.” 

fi 1765 Mr. Heath went to Bos- 
ton, where he was chosen Lieute- 
nant, and afterwards a Captain, in 
the ** ancient and honourable ar- 
tillery company.” 

Not long after this promotion, 
“ our Captain” was elected a Co- 
lonel of the first regiment of mili- 
tia in Suffolk: and, by a resolve of 
Congress, in June, 1775, * our 
Colonel” was appointed a Major- 
General. 

The first shedding ef blood by 
the British is thus described by ‘our 
General.” 

On the 19th, at day-break, our Ge- 
neral was awoke, called from his bed, 
and informed that a detachment of the 
Britifh army were out; that they had 
croffed from Bofton to Phipps’ farm in 
boats, and had gone towards Concord, 
as was fuppofed, with intent to deftroy 
the public ftores. They probably had 
notice that the committees had met, the 
preceding day, at Wetherby’s tavern, at 
Menotomy; for, when they came oppo- 
fite the houfe, they halted. Several of 
the gentlemen flept there during the 
night. Among them were Col. Orne, 
Col. Lee, and Mr. Gerry. One of them 
awoke, and informed the others that a 
body @f the Britifh were before the houfe. 
They,immediately made their efcape, 
wich i time to drefs themfelves, at the 
back door, receiving fome injury from 
obitacles in the way, in their undrefled 
ftate. ‘They made their way into the 
fields. ‘The country was immediately 
alarmed, and the minute-men and mi- 
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litia turned out with great fpirit. Near 
Lexington meeting-houfe the Britifh 
found the militia of that town drawn up 
by the road. ‘Towards thefe they ad- 
vanced, ordered them to difperfe, huz- 
zaed, and fired upon them; when feve- 
ral were killed and wounded, and the 
reft difperfed. ‘This was the firft fhed- 
ding of blood in the American war.” 

Tne “ delicate and important” 
charge of the captured ariny of Ge- 
neral Burgovne was confided to 
“ our General.” The following 
will show his spirit on that occa- 
sion, and, perhaps, be amusing as 
an anecdote. 

“ November 8th.—Our General fent 
one of his aids to accompany General 
Burgoyne and the other officers into Bof- 
ton, by the way of Roxbury: they arrived 
fome time before dinner, as was intended, 
that bufinefs might be confidered. The 
parole was fhewn to them, and the arti- 
cles for their government in quarters, 
with which they were well pleafed. But 
here a difcovery was firft made of {.me- 
thing which they wifhed to retain while 
in our country, and which our General 
would never, for a moment, allow. Gen. 
Phillips, turning to our General, obferv- 
ed, ‘ Sir, you well know the difpofition 
of foldiers, and that they will, more or 
lefs, in all armies, commit fome difor- 
ders: fuppofe you fhould delegate to 
Gen. Burgoyne the power of feeing your 
orders executed.” Our General replied, 
that he knew the difpofition of foldicrs, 
and alfo the neceflity of order and dif- 
cipline; that he was not only willing, but 
expected that Gen. Burgoyne, and every 
other officer, would exert themfelves to 
keep order; that, for this purpofe, among 
themfelves, and for internal order and 
obedience, he might command and pu- 
nith as might appear to be necefiary; but 
in no cafe te attempt capital punifhment. 
But as to the exercile of his own com- 
mand, and enforcement of his own or- 
ders when neceflary, was a jurifdiction 
which Gen. Burgoyne muft not expect 
to exercife while here. Gen. Burgoyne 
fmiled, and Gen. Phillips turned it off by 
faying, ‘I only meaut it for your ealee- 
ment, Sir.’ 

“ Before dinner was done, fo great was 
the curiofity of the citizens of both fexes, 
and of all ages and defcriptions, to get a 
peep at Gen. Burgoyne, that the ftreets 
were filled, the doors, windows, the tops 
of the houfes and fences crowded. Gen. 


Burgoyne had afked our General if he 
would indulge him to go out of town by 
the way of Charleitown, which was in. 
{tantly granted. When he was ready to 
depart, our General told him that he 
fhould accompany him to the ferry; and 
a proceflion was formed, the American 
gentlemen mixing with the Britifh. The 
itreets were fo crowded that it was diffi- 
cult getting along; but not a word ora 
gefture that was difrefpectful. When ar- 
rived oppofite to the Province-Houfe, 
Gen. Burgoyne turned round to the other 
Generals, and obferved, ‘ There is the 
former refidence of the Governor;’ when 
fome perfon on the fide of the ftreet, 
and in a tone fully to be heard, addcd, 
© and on the other fide is the riding-fchool ;’ 
alluding to the Old South Meeting-houfe 
having been put to that ufe in 1775: but 
the General, who muft have heard it, 
made no reply, but foon after obferved, 
‘Sir, 1am aitonifhed at the civility of 
your people; for were you walking 
the ftreets of London, in my fituation, 
you would not efcape infult.’, When ar- 
rived at the ferry-ways, the crowd were 
down to the water’s edge; but when the 
boat put off, there was not the leaft in- 
decency or wry countenance difcovered. 
—O my dear countrymen! how did this, 
your dignified condué, at that moment, 
charm my very foul! Such conduct flows 
from a greatne/s of mind that goes to con: 
quer a world.” N. 


o 


-————_—— 


Arr. VIII. 


The AMERICAN GAZETTEER, eX: 
hibiting, in alphabetical Order, a 
much more full and accurate Ac- 
count than has been given of the 
States, Provinces, Counties, Cities, 
Towns, Villages, Rivers, Bays, 
Harbours, Gulfs, Sounds, Capes, 
Mountains, Forts, Indian Tribes, 
and new Discoveries, on the Ame- 
rican Continent, also of the West- 
India Islands, and other Islands 
appendant to the Continent, and 
those newly discovered in the Pacific 
Ocean, 3c. Fe. By Fedidiah 
Morse, D. D. Author of the Amert- 
can Universal Geography, &Fc. Se. 
Illustrated with seven new and neat 


Maps, large 8vo. Hall, Thomas 
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end Andrews, Larkin, &c. &e. 
Boston. I 797- 


WORK of the kind now be- 

fore us has long been desired 
by the people of America, and by 
foreigners who sought for informa- 
tion of the geographical position, 
relation, extent and situation of the 
different parts of the American con- 
tinent. No person could have been 
found better qualified for the task of 
such a compilation than the author 
of the * American Universal Geo- 
graphy,” whose laborious diligence, 
and laudable perseverance in this 
branch of science are well known, 
and deservedly commended by the 
inhabitants of both hemispheres. 

The design of the present work 
had long been contemplated by the 
author, but ill health, professional 
duties, and other and more urgent 
avocations, had hitherto retarded its 
completion. This delay, affording 
more time to Dr. Morse to collect, 
arrange, and examine his materials, 
has, doubtless, been favourable to 
the present publication. 

The plan of the work is compre- 
hensive and judicious. It may be 
regarded, in a great degree, as a co- 
pious and well-formed abstract of 
the “ American Geography ;”’ and, 
from its alphabetical arrangement, 
more convenient and useful for 
frequent and occasional reference. 
Readers of every class and descrip- 
tion will find in it a valuable com- 
pendium of that branch of know- 
ledge which ought to be familiar to 
all, and which, as it respeéts our 
own country, not to possess, betrays 
a culpable negligence, or indiffer- 
ence. 

_ Some new articles of informa- 
tion are contained in the Gazetteer, 
which are not to be found in the 
last edition of the Geography. All 
the articles are more full and inter- 
esting than is usual in publica- 
tions of this kind. —Some errors will 
escape the most vigilant and best in- 
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formed, and they are peculiarly in- 
cident to works of this nature, in 
which perfeét accuracy is scarcely 
attainable, and ought not to be ex- 
pected. These are rendered more 
unavoidable, from the very frequent 
changes which are almost daily 
taking place, in the subordinate ter- 
ritorial divisions and denominations 
of places, and numerous local cir- 
cumstances, peculiar to a new, pro- 
gressive and extensive country.— 
Some mistakes are noticed in the 
‘Errata,,.’ and others will, doubt- 
less, be corrected in a second edi- 
tion, which, we trust, will be shortly 
demanded by the public. 

Dr. Morse, in his preface, points 
out the various and ample sources 
from whence he has drawn his in- 


. formation; and added some neces~- 


sary explanations of names which 
frequently occur.—An useful table 
of post-offices, and post roads, with 
the distances of places, is added. 

Subjoined is an Appendix, con- 
taining, “ A Summary Statement of 
the Claims of the State of Georgia, 
and of the United States, to the 
“ GeorGcra WestTeRnN TERRI- 
TORY,” which, we believe, is a 
clear and impartial view of the prin- 
cipal faéts and arguments, on a sub- 
je&t highly interesting and impor- 
tant to a numerous portion of our 
citizens. 

The maps which accompany the 
volume, though few in number, are 
neatly executed. 

The well-known character of 
Dr. Morse, as a faithful and judi- 
cious compiler, anda sensible well- 
informed and correét writer—and 
the general utility and importance 
of the present publication, render 
unnecessary any particular recom- 
mendation of its merits tothe notice 
of the American reader. Je 
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Art. IX. 


The Duty of Executors and 
ADMINISTRATORS. By the Hon. 
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John Faucheraud Grimké, one of 


the Associate Fudges of the State 

of South Carolina. New-York. T. 

and J. Swords. 1797. 

FULL, clear, and compre- 

hensive treatise on that branch 
ot our laws which relates to the of- 
fice and duty of executors and ad- 
ministrators, must be highly useful 
to all who are called upon to dis- 
charge those important trusts, and, 
we believe, has long been wished 
for by gentlemen of the profession. 
The volume here offered to our rea- 
ders, though it may not be regard- 
ed as exhibiting a very scientific and 
Juminous display of the subject, yet, 
from the copious digest of the law, 
and the practical directions which it 
contains, will be very acceptable to 
all who are interested to acquire a 
knowledge of this portion of our 
Jaws. The preface points out the 
necessity of such a publication, and 
the laudable motives which induced 
the author to undertake the present 
work. We concur in the opinion 
of the author, that some knowledge 
of the general principles and essen- 
tial forms of the law, respeéting last 
wills and testaments, should be pos- 
sessed by all, who, from their cha- 
racter and situation in life, may he 
summoned to the attendance of the 
sick—and how very few are there 
in society, who may not have oc- 
casion to be thus informed? Even 
those benevolent females, who dis- 
charge the humble duties of nurses 
and attendants, may, with great pro- 
priety, be instruéted‘in some of the 
essential requisites prescribed for 
the execution of a last will amd tes- 
tament: and we have no disposition 
to controvert the opinion of the 
Honorable Judge, that females are 
equally capable of acquiring know- 
ledge in this and every other branch 
of science, as the other sex. 

The work, though intended for 
the citizens of South-Carolina, will 
be found serviceable to those of the 
other States, 


After reciting all the statates of H 


Great-Britain, which have been a- 
dopted, and are now in force in 
South-Carolina, and the several aéts 
of the iegislature of that State, rela. 
tive to Executors and Administra- 
tors, Judge Grimké proceeds to the 
distribution of the subjeéts into thir- 
teen chapters, which successively 
treat—1. Of persons who may make 
a will—2. Of what things a will may 
be made—3. Of the form and man- 
ner of making a will—4. Of guar- 
dians and executors—5. Of devises 
—6. Of the republication and re- 
vocation of wills—7. Of the pro- 
bate of wills—8. Of the administra- 
tion of the intestate’s effects—o, 
Of inventories, appraisement, and 
getting in the effeéts—10. Of the 
pavinent of debts——11. Of the pay: 
ment of legacies—12. Of the dlis- 
tributions of the intestate’s effects 
—13. Of the passing the accounts 
of executors and - administrators, 
Chapter 14. contains a collection oi 
useful precedents and forms. 

The rules of Sir William Black- 
stone, for the interpretation of wills, 
deeds, &c. and tables of inheritance, 
agreeably to the acts of the assembly, 
are inserted. The difference of suc- 
cession among lineal and collaterals, 
by the laws of South-Carolina, and 
those of Great-Britain, and of an- 
cient Rome; are explained and i! 
lustrated. 

The cases to be found in thr 
English law writers and reporter: 
on the subjeét, are digested and ar- 
ranged under the heads and divi: 
sions enumerated, and no pains ap- 
pear to have been spared to render 


the work as complete and useful a J 


possible. O. 


—_—_ a 


Arar. X. 


A Discourse on National Sins: deli 
vered May g, 1798; being the Day 
recommended by the President of the 


United States, to be observed as 4 
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Day of General Fast, By Wil- 
liam Linn, D. D. one of the Mi- 
nisters of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in the City of New-York. 
Svo. Af. 37. T. and J. Swords. 
New- York: 1798. 


* WO motives, principally,”’ 
says the author in his pre- 

face, “* have induced me to publish 
the following discourse; the one is, 
that those who disapproved of cer- 
tain parts, may have an opportunity 
of giving thema second and dispas- 
sionate consideration; the other is, 
that the sentiments advanced ap- 
pear to me highly seasonable, and 
ought to be diffused as extensive- 
ly as possible. The discourse is 
printed, word for word, as it was 
written in the first copy, and only 
three sentences, which will be found 
marked, were forgotten at the time 
of delivery. This is mentioned to 
apologize for the inaccuracies which 
will occur, and which would have 
been corrected, had it not been 
judged best scrupulously to adhere 
to the very words, which all who 
were present can be called to attest.” 
Thesubject of this discourse is ta- 
ken from Joshua vii. 13. Uf, sancti- 
fy the people, and say, Sanctify your- 
selves against to-morrow : for thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel, There is an ac- 
cursed thing in the midst of thee, O Is- 
vael: thou canst not stand before thine 
enemies, until ye take away theaccursed 
thing from among you. The principal 
aim of the author is, to exhibit what 
he supposes to be the accursed things, 
or the ational sins, which have been 
the procuring cause of national pu- 
nishments. Those he arranges un- 
der the following heads:—viz. In- 
attention to family instruction and 
government—Negleét of the ordi- 
nances of divine worship, and of the 
due observance of the Sabbath— 
Abuse of temporal prosperity—T he 
prevalence of infidelity—And the 
want of union among our citizens 


—Each of these topics is illustrated 
Vor. I. No. 2. 


G 
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at some length, and the principles 
arising out of them warmly en- 
forced. 

The style of this discourse is sim- 
ple, and frequently forcible. Though 
it is sometimes deficient in smooth- 
ness, it is generally perspicuous, po- 
pular, and impressive. And though 
inaccuracies now and then occur, 
the apology which we have quoted 
from the preface, forbids the seve- 
rity of criticism. With respect to 
some of the sentiments maintained 
by Dr. L. our readers will differ in 
opinion. We have some doubts 
as to the propriety of introducing 
political discussion into the pulpit; 
but on this subjeét every preacher 
must judge for himself, and ascer- 
tain his duty, by referring to the 
particular circumstances in which 
he is placed. Dr. L. asserts the 
importance of morality and religion, 
to the well-being of civil society, 
with a laudable zeal, and he calls for 
approbation and support of public 
measures, with a fervour of decision, 
which indicates that he is a very firm 
friend to the government and ad- 
ministration of his country. We 
have no doubt but that all who con- 
cur with him in sentiments, will 
consider this discourse as worthy of 
publication, as calculated todo good, 
and as affording honourable testi- 
mony of its author’s talents. 


ia 


Art. XI. 


A Sermon, delivered May 9, 1798, 
being the Day of a National Fast, 
recommended by the President of the 
United States. By John Thorn- 
ton Kirkland, Minister of the New 
South Church, Boston. 8vo. pf. 23. 
Russel. Boston. 1798. 


HIS discourse was delivered 
on the same occasion with 
the last. It maintains, with equal 
zeal, the importance of Christia- 
nity, to the welfare of civil socie- 
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ty; and is not less decided and 
warm in inculcating the duty of sup- 
porting the government of the 
United States. The text is chosen 
from Isaiah xxvi. 9. When thy 
judgments are in the earth, the inha- 
bitants of the world will learn righte- 
ousness. After a short and appro- 
priate introduétion, the author pro- 
poses, 1. ** To show in what con- 
sists the right improvement of pub- 
lic evils and dangers;”’ and, 2. ** To 
apply the subject to the present cir- 
cumstances of the world, and espe- 
cially of our own country.”” Under 
the first head, Mr. K. undertakes to 
show, that the judgments of God 
call us, 1. To acknowledge his 
providence; 2. To submit to his 
will, and confide in his wisdom and 
power; 3. Torepent ofall sin ; and, 
4. To return to the practice of our 
whole duty, and especially those 
parts of it to which recent experi- 
ence, or the gxigencies of the times 
give a peculiar importance and ob- 
ligation. Under the second head, 
his object is to develope the nature 
and sources of our national dangers, 
and to show the peculiar duties which 
the “ afflictive and hazardous situa- 
tion” in which we are placed, de- 
mands. 

We consider this discourse as 
exhibiting a very handsome speci- 
men of talent. The style is, in ge- 
neral, correét, polished, and ner- 
vous;—the reasoning perspicuous, 
firm, and manly;—and the whole 
aspect of the composition of that 
dignified and serious kind, which 
becomes the solemnity of pulpit ad- 
dress. The objeétion which has 
been made by some against ming- 
ling religion and politics, if it be a 
just objection at all, will lie with 
full as much, if not greater force 
against this sermon, than that which 
was noticed in the preceding arti- 
cle. But on this question we shall 
not attempt to wrest from our read- 
ers the prerogative of deciding for 
themselves, 
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Art. IV. 


The History of America, Books IX. 
and X. Containing the History of 
Virginia to the Year 1688, and of 
Connedicut to the Year 1652. By 
William Robertson, D. D. &c. 
8vo. ff. 196. Philadelphia. J, 
Humphreys. 1799. 


HE subjeét of this book, and 

the name of the writer, will 

not fail to excite attention in Ame- 

rican readers. The history of our 

native country will always deserve 

to be of chief moment in our eyes; 

and the discussicn of this subject 

by the most eloquent historian of 

modern times, cannot fail to afford 
us uncommon gratification. 

Some regret must arise, on ob- 
serving the short term to which 
this performance is limited. The 
narrative of the causes and incidents 
of the revolution, by such a pen, 
would have been inestimable. Er- 
roneous statements and conclusions 
might have been expected; but 
these blemishes are inseparable from 
the works of man, and would have 
been amply compensated by gene- 
ral adherence to truth, by judicious 
selection and arrangement, and by 
the charms of perspicuity and ele- 
gance. 

But in deploring the want of a 
more ample story, we must not 
underrate the value of that which 
we possess. Of the various periods 
in American history, that of the 
original colonization of these shores 
is, in many respects, of more im- 
portance than the revolutionary pe- 
riod; and, among all the States, the 
birth of those of Virginia and New- 
England is most worthy to be 
known. 

The colonization of Virginia is 
first discussed. This event is a co- 
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pious fund of speculation to moral 
and political reasoners. Its true 
causes are pointed out by this wri- 
ter with his usual penetration; and 
are shown to be the spirit of emu- 
lation in the government of Eng- 
jand, excited by the glory acquired 
in this career by the Spaniards; the 
passion for adventure, and the thirst 
of gain in the English subjects, pro- 
voked by the example of the 
wealth suddenly acquired by their 
rivals. 

It is common for the greatest and 
most excellent effects to flow from 
the meanest and most trivial causes, 
The settlement of North-America 
is, in its consequence, the greatest 
event in the history of mankind; 
and yet it arose from the most per- 
verse habits, and most sordid pas- 
sions incident to man. .Columbus 
aimed only to open a new road for 
the passage of nutmegs and pepper 
from Malabar to Europe, Cabot 
was impelled by the same views; 
by that petty emulation which sub- 
sisted between Venice and Genoa, 
and by the desire of enriching him- 
self and his children, The English 

»rinces acted for the sake of glory; 
and Willoughby, Frobesher, Drake, 
Gilbert, Ralegh, and Greenville, 
from a restless and adventrous spirit, 
and the ambition of eclipsing Ga- 
ma, Cortez, and Pizarro. The end 
was much the same; they would 
not have scrupled to employ the 
same means, but a different scene 
was reserved for their exploits; and 
avarice and cruelty were either 
frustrated, or limited to a narrower 
sphere. 

_ The founders of Virginia were, 
for the most part, the refuse of their 
country, banished by their vices, or 
allured by their avarice to the New 
World, where they sifted the sands 
ior gold, quarrelled and tormented 
each other, massacred the natives, 
or perished with famine. In time 
they learned the necessity of subor- 
dination and industry, and laid the 
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foundation of the present state of 


things. The birth of this State was 


attended with painful and long pro- 
tracted throes, and constitutes a di- 
versified and humiliating tale. 

New-Lngland forms a consider- 
able contrast to Virginia. The 
differences which, at present, sub- 
sist between the political and eco- 
nomical condition of the two coun- 
tries, are not greater than those 
which distinguished their origin. 
The discovery and name of New- 
England were, indced, the fruits 
of the national and commercial spirit 
of the English, but its colonization 
was owing to an higher principle. 
The origin, progress, and effects 
of this principle, are deduced by this 
writer, with a succinétness, com- 
prehensiveness, and perspicuity that 
cannot fail to give delight to the in- 
telligent reader. Indeed, it is in 
the exhibition and deduction of ge- 
neral causes that Robertson emi- 
nently excells. Luxuriance of style 
and eloquence of narration are 
common and trivial attributes, in 
comparison with the statement of 
wide-spread, yet latent; of slow, yet 
incessant revolutions, in opinion and 
practice. 

The changes of religion at the 
gra of the reformation were of 
two kinds; and were greater or less 
deviations from the ancient model, 
according as the interest of the 
prince dictated. England, during 
several reigns, seemed to fluctuate 
between the different forms of Ro- 
man, Lutheran, and Calvinistic; 
but after touching the two extremes 
under Mary and Cromwell, finally 
subsided into something which re- 
ceded less, in its creeds, formalities, 
and modes of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, from the papal institutions, 
than any which called itself reform- 
ed. The dissenters fram the ruling 
sect were subjected ta penalties, or 
driven into exile: the catholics, at 
one time, sought shelter in the wes- 
tern deserts from the persecutions 
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of Elizabeth and Cromwell; and 
the Brownists, at another, betook 
themselves to the same means of 
safety and repose. The latter sect 
were the original emigrants to New- 
England. Their ecclesiastical scheme 
approached nearer to the ideas of 
absolute equality among men, than 
any other; and this scheme, con- 
trary to ordinary rules, has not es- 
sentially degenerated. 

Their progress was accompanied 
with the usual train of disasters. 
Their courage was depressed, and 
their numbers thinned by pestilence 
and famine. Civil dissension, con- 
tention with the claims of the Eng- 
lish government, war with the Co- 
Jonists of France and Holland, and, 
lastly, the extermination of the na- 
tives, compose the series of their 
early history. 

Compared with the number of 
people, all the evils which afflict 
mankind were endured, by these 
colonists, in as great a degree as 
the history of the world any where 
exhibits. These evils are faithful- 
ly and circumstantially related by 
cotemporary writers, and the judi- 
cious recital would benefit mankind 
as much as those greater revolutions 
which have shaken the nations of 
the Old World. 

The present narrative is nothing 
more than a compendium, the 
events of a busy period of twenty- 
three years, being comprised in 
forty-three scanty pages. This 
compendium is replete with proofs 
of discernment, and of specimens 
of just selection and arrangement. 
Hutchinson, Mather, Chalmers, and 
Neal, are the authors by whom, 
chiefly, his materials are supplied. 

One part of this subject, the his- 
tory of Connecticut, has been late- 
ly discussed, with much copious- 
ness, by a writer of our own coun- 
try, Dr. Trumbull. It would be 
no unprofitable exercise to compare 
the works of the two writers, and 
to estimate their respective claims 
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to excellence in reasoning and com. 
position. How much it is to be 
wished that a third historian would 
arise, combining the accuracy and 
minuteness of the one with the 
rhetoric and judgment of the other! 
Perhaps occasion will hereafter be 
taken to introducea parallel between 
them. At present we are obliged 
to dismiss this work, with com- 
mending it to the study of all those 
who desire the knowledge of their 
native country, who are curious 
observers of mankind, or who de- 
light in contemplating the produc- 
tions of genius and taste. B, 


gy 


Art. V. 


Essays, Political, Economical, and 
Philosophical. By Benjamin Count 
Rumford. The first American, from 
the third London Edition. Pol. i. 

ff 464. D. West. Boston. 1798. 


OUNT RUMFORD is not 

only singular in the subjects 
he has chosen, but in the mode in 
which they are discussed. He does 
not content himself, like most of 
other schemers, with arguing on 
remote, specious, and untrodden 
grounds: All his deductions are 
drawn from actual experiments.— 
The design must, in all cases, pre- 
cede its execution; but such was the 
singular situation of this man, as to 
enable him to reduce his theories to 
practice, and offer them to the 
world, not as projeéts which were 
merely plausible, but as the une- 
guivocal results of experiment. 

He was remarkably fortunate in 
the scene allotted to him. A Ger- 
man principality abounds, beyond 
most other portions of the civilized 
world, with the consequences of 
misgovernment; and the power of 
the sovereign is subjected to fewer 
restraints. That this power should 
be vested in a foreigner, a protest- 
ant, and a man of true wisdom, 
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looks more like the fiction of a san- 
guine fancy, than as an undeniable 
historical faét. When we first open- 
ed this man’s performances, we could 
scarcely persuade ourseives but that 
we were perusing the reveries of 
some ingenious philanthropist, who 
had thus, by a daring invention, un- 
dertaken to impart instruction to 
his countrymen. 

The subjeét of the first essay is 
the cure of a disease, in the political 
body, which he calls mendicity, and 
which, indeed, in all its extent and 
bearings, may be regarded as the 
only evil to which a community of 
men is liable. That all men should 
enjoy the means of subsistence in 
consequence of wholesome indus- 
try, is the sum of all that a benefi- 
cent temper can desire. Nothing 
more is requisite to this end, than 
that accommodations and materials 
for industry should be provided, and 
a resolution to profit by them be in- 


_ stilled into the profligate and idle. 
_ This undertaking would, by most, 


3 


ony Se ered at eae 


be considered as so difficult as to be 
given up in despair. 

This person, however, was not 
easily intimidated, and appears to 
have fully effected his design, with 
relation to the metropolis of Bava- 


‘ria. This city is about equally po- 


_ pulous with our own,and we would 


lee! 


do well to consider how far the same 
methods are practicable among our- 
selves. 

From some circumstance in the 
state of our country; or from the 
wisdom of our present laws relative 


to the poor, street-beggars are al- 


most entirely unknown among us: 
Few inferences applicable to our 
own condition, can therefore be de- 
duced from the facts and reasonings 


| of the firstessay: From it, however, 


something important may be learn- 


ed. 


The system of Count Rumford 


includes voluntary contribution.— 
| The superiority of this mode to that 





of taxation is manifest. Taxation 
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can never be perfectly equal, be- 
cause the tenth part of one man’s 
property is a greater deduction than 
the same proportion of another 
estate which is greater. Ten pounds 
from him who has but an hundred, 
is a greater burthen than one hun- 
dred pounds from him who has a 
thousand. The poor must indeed 
be supported, and funds must, for 
that end, be procured; and it is bet~ 
ter that they should be spontane- 
ously bestowed than forcibly exad- 
ed. To generate virtue, it is chiefly 
requisite, that it should be suppli- 
ed with opportunities and induce- 
ments. If it were practicable, it 
would be better to have the poor 
supplied by the benevolence than 
the fears of the rich. 

Nor does this appear to be im- 
practicable. In our country it can- 
not be supposed that subscriptions 
would be wanting to any scheme 
really beneficial, and in which suf- 
ficient security should be afforded 
that the contribution should be sa- 
credly and frugally administered. 
What dependence may be placed 
upon the virtue of mankind in this 
respect ; what means should be used 
to secure the faithful application of 
money to the end for which it was 
designed; and how the frauds, em- 
bezzlements, and waste of superin- 
tendants and officers may be pre- 
vented, are subjects amply and for- 
cibly illustrated in this essay. 

There would be no end to the 
quotation of curious and important 
faéts. The perspicuity and cohe- 
rence of the whole would be injured 
by attempting a summary; yet, as 
some may be incited to read the 
work by a sketch (however imper- 
fect) of its contents, a short abstraé 
of the first essay may not be unac- 
ceptable. 

An account is first given of the 
means employed to increase the com- 
forts; facilitate the subsistence; and 

secure the temperance, health, and 
subordination of the soldiers. In a 
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country where, as in Germany, a 
military force is constantly main- 
tained, this topic is of high impor- 
tance. These methods are, indeed, 
applicable only to times of peace, 
and can, therefore, be of small mo- 
ment ina state like our own, where 
few or no soldiers are maintained 
but in times of war. 

A piéture, not destitute of elo- 
quence, is next exhibited of the 
condition of Bavaria, with regard to 
beggars. If some parts be not over- 
charged, it is, indeed, a most mor- 
tifying, though highly instructive 
spectacle. The formation of aboard 
or committee of superintendence, 
and the distribution of the cavalry 
throughout the country, are minute- 
ly detailed. Thecollection of funds, 
from the voluntary contribution of 
sovereign and people, is next de- 
scribed. 

The quantity and species of em- 
ployment of the poor; the difhcul- 
ties which attended the scheme, and 


the success with which it was ulti- ° 


mately crowned, are mentioned. A 
description is also given of the House 
of Industry at Munich, in which par- 
ticular stress is laid upon the neat- 
ness of the structure, and the clean- 
jiness maintained in it. 

Then follows a very interesting 
narrative of the arrest of the beg- 
gars of Munich,in which the efforts 
ot the magistrates and people were 
combined with those of the mill- 
tarv. The progress of this design ; 
the obstacles arising from the refrac- 
tory, or dissolute, or ignorant poor; 
and the gradual surmounting of 
these obstacles are unfolded. 

Various faéts are then enumerat- 
ed as to the internal management of 

he military work- house, the man- 
ner in which the various manufac- 
tures and employments are con- 
ducted, the means adopted for the 
prevention of frauds in the officers 
and servants of the institution, and 
the complete success with which 
every project was accompanied. 
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A picture is further given of the 
change which, by these means, was 
wrought in the manners of the poor, 
and of the degree in which their 
happiness and comfort were pro. 
mooted. 

Meansare next pointed out which 
were adopted to extend the benefits 
ot this system to those poor persons 
who did not subsist by begging, and 
the mode in which succour was se. 
cretly imparted, and lucrative in. 
dustry adapted to those whose pride 
or sensibility would not bear the 
exposure of their wants or their la. 
bours. This subject is discussed 
with exquisite skill, and proofs are 
given, that the writer’s heart is not 


less splendidly endowed than his § © 


understanding. 

Speculations are, in the next place, 
introduced relative to those im- 
provementsand extensions of which 
this system is capable. A project is 
delineated for uniting kitchens for 
feeding the poor, with establishments 
tor affording them employment.— 
This essay, already so abundant, 
in useful and interesting matter, 
concludes with remarks on the prac- 
ticability of enlarging and general- 
ising institutions of this kind, and 
on the progress which a similar spi- 
ritof improvement hasalready made 
in other countries. 


(To be continued.) 
—_— 


Art. VI. 


ENCYCLOPADIA; or a DiGtonay 
of Arts, Sciencesand Miscellaneous 
Literature ; construéted on a Plan, 
by which the different Sciences and 
Arts are digested into the Form of 
distin? Treatises or Systems, Qc. 
The first American Edition, in 

eighteen volumes 4to. T. Dobson. 
Philadelphia. 1798. 


HE extent and variety of this 
work will not allow us to ex- 
hioit more than a generat view 0 
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its plan and execution. With some 
exceptions, which do not appear to 
be very important, the plan com- 
bines as many advantages, and in- 
curs as few difficulties and embar- 
rassments as any that could well be 
selected for an undertaking of this 
compass. In the execution, it re- 
quires no great fund of knowledge 
to perceive, that many mistakes, 
unnecessary repetitions, and even 
culpable omissions have taken place. 
Such faults are, however, almost 
inseparable from a collection, so 
extensive and multifarious as that 
now before us. Undertaken by dif- 
ferent hands, possessing various de- 
grees of ability and qualification, the 
several parts are often defeétive in 
concert, and necessarily display in- 
equalities of merit. ** But if much 
>— © has been omitted, let it be remem- 
'f @ bered that much has likewise been 
§ performed.” 
To such as reside at a distance 
+ from large libraries, and other repo- 
Ssitories of science, an epitome of 
knowledge like this, condensing a 
>} S vast and cumbrous mass within the 
‘ limits of eighteen volumes, must be 
“| @of the greatest importance. The 
, | @several topics are not indeed treated 
in a manner sufficiently minute and 
explicit, to satisfy those whose du- 
Wty or inclination leads them pro- 
Wfoundly to investigate their respec- 
ive objects of pursuit. But in this 
respect, the Encyclopedia will, at 
Jeast, serve as an index to more 
abundant sources of information. 
The relation which the various 
objects of knowledge bear to one 
another, can never be too deeply 
ampressed on the mind. This de- 
endence and subserviency, well 
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yf F wknown already as to many of the 
¢. Pamepartments of science, will pro- 
in P@bably increase with every step we 


ne Bogtake in the career of improvement. 

he Encyclopzdist conduéts his 
Meader to a lofty eminence, from 
hich he is enabled to descry the 
oundless prospect that stretches be- 
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fore him; he points out to his view 
the accumulated labours, experi- 
ence, and wisdom of ages; he assists 
him to survey the history of the hu- 
man mind in its progress from rude- 
ness to refinement, and to teach him 
to anticipate the glorious destiny 
which awaits the full developement 
and exertion of intellectual energy 
in a more enlightened age. 

As the rapid Huctuations and pro- 
gress of the physical sciences are 
continually rendering the labours of 
preceding writers, in many depart- 
ments, nearly useless, and demand- 
ing new exhibitions of the subject, 
it is intended to lay before the pub- 
lic an account of recent improve- 
ments, made since the commence- 
ment of the Encyclopzedia, in a sup- 
plementary volume. 

To the publisher, Mr. Dobson, 
we conceive the public are greatly 
indebted for this undertaking, which 
has now occupied several years. 
The magnitude of the work far ex- 
ceeds any thing ever before issued 
from the press in the United States, 
Without great labour, expense, and 
hazard, it must have been impossi- 
ble to surmount the difficulties of 
so extensive a work, and to conduét 
it toaconclusion. And we sincere- 
ly hope that the circulation of it, 
while it affords a liberal compensa- 
tion to the publisher, and encour- 
ages similar attempts in future, may 
be the means of diffusing a taste for 
scientific and literary pursuitsamong 
the people of America. 


—_— 


Art. VII. 


Poems 4y Robert Southey. Fir 
American Edition. ff. 125. 120. 
Boston. Printed for Joseph Nan- 
crede. 1799. Price 62 cents. 


HE lovers of poetry, in Ame- 

rica, still look for the grati- 
fication of their taste to the pro- 
du¢tions of the British bards. 
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Those who have a relish for 
the lighter effusions of the miuse, 
will feel themselves indebted to the 
publisher of this American edition 
of the Poems of Southey. They are 
exhibited in a neat and becoming 
dress. 

Those who have perused ¢ Joan 
of Arc,’ must have remarked the 
vigorous conception, the daring 
though irregular flights, the animat- 
ed expression, the glowing tints, 
which characterise true genius, and 
which certainly is possessed by the 
author of these poems. Passages, 
feeble, obscure, and unequal, which 
betray carelessness and haste, indeed, 
frequently occur in the writings of 
Mr. S. and though we feel alternate 
delight and disgust, rapture and in- 
difference, animation and lassitude, 
in their perusal, we cannot withhold 
the tribute of applause due to him 
as a poet. 

The present volume contains the 
smaller pieces and youthful effu- 
sions of Mr. S. Their subjects and 
merits are diversified. 

The basis of the first poem, ** The 
Triumph of Woman,” is to be 
found in the first book of Esdras. 

The subject is suited to display 
richer and more animated strains of 
poetry than have flowed from the 
pen of this author. 

There is, however, much ele- 
gance and beauty in the diction and 
sentiment. 

The * Sonnets on the Slave Trade,” 
breathe a spirit of ardent and ge- 
nerous. enthusiasm. We sympa- 
thize in the feelings of Mr. S. and 
deeply regret, that there should be 
so much cause for virtuous indig- 
nation. 

A number of pieces are classed 
by Mr. S. under the head of * Ly- 
ric Poems,’’ and were written, it is 
said, in early youth. These first 
attempts are not happy, or promise 
much success in Lyric Poetry. We 
do not coincide in opinion with 
Mr. S, “that the Ode is the most 


worthless species of Poetry,” though 
it may be the * most difficult.” 

The strings of the lyre should be, 
indeed, touched by the hand of a 
master. Susceptible of great va- 
riety in its numbers, it may be 
made to reach to a sublimity and 
daring enthusiasm, rarely to be at- 
tained in any other form of poetic 
composition. 

The ** Botany Bay Eclogues’” are 
attractive from their novelty. They 
cannot be read without that melan- 
choly pleasure, which the pen of 
Mr. S. seems peculiarly adapted to 
inspire. The first and fourth exhi- 
bit, with exquisite touches of pa- 
thos and sublimity, the misery of 
two wretched out-casts from society. 
Tie second and third have some 
portion of humorous dialogue, and 
contain just sketches of character 
and manners. Mr. S. appears to 
regard war, as the fruitful parent of 
corruption and crime, adding daily 
to the number of those victims who 
expiate their guilt in distant and 
hopeless exile. 

The “ Inscriptions,” possess beau- 
ty of sentiment, vivid description, 
and pure morality. They are in the 
manner of Akenside, but have les: 
elegance and classic purity of orna- 
ment and expression. 

The lines on the * Miniatut 
Pidture” of the author, “ at two 
years of age,’”’ show his early and 
strong propensity “ to stray in the 
** pleasant paths of Poesy.” lt 
breathes an air of pensive and pleas- 
ing recollection. 

The lovers of Ballad, and the ad- 
mirers of * Alonzo and Imogen,” 
will be gratified by Mary, “ Zle 
Maid of the Inn.” They who relish 
the more simple and popular metre 
of the ancient ballad, will be pleased 
with “ Rudiger.” 

The “ Hymn to the Penates,” te 
minds us of Akenside’s * Hymn» 
to the Naiad;.’’ The latter is sup 
rior in imagery and numbers. The 
former, by its allusions to incides’- 
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4n the life of the author, and by its 
pictures of domestic lite, possesses 
a strong influence on the feelings of 
the reader. W. 
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Art. VIII. 


The Navat GAZETTEER, of Sea- 
man's complete Guide, Oc. Oe. 
By the Rev. John Malham. /- 
lustrated with a corre Set of 
Charts. The first American Edition, 
in two Volumes large 8vo. Boston. 


W. Spotswood and J. Nancrede. 
1797- 


TT HIS very handsome and cheap 
edition of a very useful work, 
cannot but be acceptable to all those 
who are engaged in naval affairs. 
Compilations, in the form of diétion- 
aries, by affording a cheap, commo- 
dious, and comprehensive mass of 
information for every class of read- 
ers, are deservedly esteemed,as aiding 
the extension of useful knowledge. 
While books of that kind, in al- 
most every science, have been pub- 
lished, none adapted to the conve- 
nience of seamen have before the 
present work appeared. The une- 
ducated mariner was obliged to con- 
tent himself, with very limited and 
scanty information, on subjects be- 
longing to his profession, and which 
could not be acquired without much 
previous experience. 
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The re-publication of the “¢ Na- 
val Gazetteer,”’ at a time when the 
attention of our citizens is particu- 
larly directed to naval affairs, is sea- 
sonable, and must be highly bene- 
ficial. 

The introduction, which is of 
some length, contains many useful 
geographical observations; an ac- 
count of winds and tides; means 
of finding the time of high water; 
a general account of the coasts of 
the known world; important direc- 
tions to navigators, with respect to 
the anchorage and management of 
vessels on a lee-shore; and other 
preliminary remarks proper for a 
work of the kind. 

It abounds with ample and judi- 
cious directions for sailing in and 
out of ports, straits, and difficult 
places, and points out the dangers 
and means of avoiding them. 

The author has availed himself 
of the modern discoveries, and of ob- 
servations of experienced naviga- 
tors. His work discovers much di- 
ligence and information, and we re- 
commend it to our nautical citizens, 
as the best and most comprehensive 
treatise on naval affairs which has 
been presented to the public. 

We trust, that the editors will 
meet with that encouragement from 
those engaged in mercantile and na- 
val affairs, which they so fully and 
justly deserve. N. 








SELECTIONS. 


———— aE 


Interesting Remarks, by Dr, HERs- 
CHEL, on the Permanency of the 
equal Emissions of Light of our Sun; 
occasioned by the Changes that have 
been observed to take place in the 
Lustre of the Fixed Stars. 

| From the firft Part of the Philofophical 


Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the year 1796.} 


BRB‘ observations such as this pa- 
per has been calculated to pro- 
mote and facilitate, we are enabled 
Vou. I. No. 2. 


H 





to resolve a problem not only of 
great consequence, but in which 
we are all immediately concerned. 
Who, for instance, would not wish 
to know what degree of perma- 
nency we ought to ascribe to the 
lustre of our sun? Not only the 
stability of our climates, but the 
very existence of the whole animal 
and vegetable creation itself, is in- 
volved in the question. Where cant 
we hope to receive information 
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upon this subject, but from astre- 
nomical observations? If it be al- 
lowed to admit the similarity of 
stars with our sun as a point esta- 
blished, how necessary will it be to 
take notice of the fate of our neigh- 
bouring suns, in order to guess at 
that of our own! That star which, 
among the multitude, we have dig- 
nified by the name of sun, to-mor- 
row may slowly begin to undergo 
a gradual decay of brightness, like 
B leonis, « ceti, « draconis, ¢ ursz 
majoris, and many other diminish- 
ing stars that will be mentioned in 
my catalogues. It may suddenly 
increase, like the wonderful star in 
the back of Cassiopea’s chair, and 
the no less remarkable one in the 
foot of Serpentarius; or gradually 
come on like @ geminorum, § ceti, 
€ sagittarii, and many other increas- 
ing stars, for which I also refer to 
my catalogues. And, lastly, it may 
turn into a periodical one of 25 
days duration, as algol is one of 
three days, 9 cephei of five, B lyre 
of six, » antinoi of seven days, and 
as many others, are of various pe- 
riods. 

Now, if by a proper attention 
to this subject, and by frequently 
comparing the real state of the 
heavens with such catalogues of 
brightness as mine, it should be 
found that all, or many of the stars 
which we now have reason to sus- 
pect to be changeable, are, indeed, 
subjeét to an alteration in their lus- 
tre, it will much lessen the confi- 
dence we have hitherto placed upon 
the permanency of the equal emis- 
sion of light of our sun. Many 
phenomena in natural history seem 
to point out some past changes in 
our climates. Perhaps the easiest 
way of accounting for them may 
be to surmise that our sun has been 
formerly sometimes more and some- 
times less bright than it is at present. 
At all events, it will be highly pre- 
sumptuous to lay any great stress 
upon the stability of the present 


order of things; and many hitherts 
unaccountable varieties that hap. 
pen in our seasons, such as a gene. 
ral severity or mildness of uncom- 
mon winters or burning summers, 
may possibly meet with an easy so. 
lution in the real inequality of the 
sun’s rays. 

A method of ascertaining the 
quantity or intensemess of solar 
light might be contrived by some 
photometer or instrument properly 
constructed, which ought probably 
to be placed upon some high and 
insulated mountain, where the in- 
fluence of various causes that affet 
heat and cold, though not entirely 
removed, would be considerably 
lessened. Perhaps the thermome- 
ter alone might be sufficient: for 
though the lustre of the sun should 
be the chief object of this research, 
yet, as the effect of light in pro- 
ducing expansion in mercury seem; 
to be intimately conneéted with the 
quantity of the incident solar rays, 
it may be admitted that all conclu- 
sions drawn from their action upon 
the thermometer will apply to the 
investigation of the brilliancy of the 
sun. And here the forms laid down 
by Mr. Mayer, in his little treatixe 
De Fartationibus Fhermometri accu- 
ratius definiendis, may be of consi- 
derable service to distinguish the 
regular causes of the change of the 
thermometer from the adventitious 
ones, among which I place the pro- 
bable instability of the sun’s lustre. 


ie - 


An Account of Mr. Parx’s Journey 
into the Interior Parts of Africa. 


[Continued from page 67.} 


\ N the morning of the 1st July, 
1796, Mr. Park was so for- 
tunate as to break the bonds of his 
captivity. He had contrived to pro- 
cure, at his departure, his own 
horse, saddle and bridle; a few ar- 
ticles of apparel, and also his pocket 
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compass. This last he had conceal- 
ed in the sand during his confine- 
ment. He rode forwards the whole 
of the first day without stopping. 
“T felt,” said he, “like one re- 
covered from sickness; I breathed 
freer; I found unusual lightness in 
my limbs. Even the desert looked 
pleasant; and I dreaded nothing 
but falling in with some wandering 
parties of Moors, who might con- 
vey me back to the land of thieves 
and murderers from which I had 
just escaped.” 

The first emotions of his mind 
subsiding, however, into sober re- 
fieclion, he soon found his condi- 
tion to be very deplorable. His 
horse grew tired, and he experi- 
enced the torments of thirst raging 
beyond description. Whenever he 
came to a tree, he climbed it in 
hopes of discovering a watering- 
place, but in vain; he chewed the 
Jeaves, but found they were all bit- 
ter, and afforded no relief. In a 
vast wilderness of the African con- 
tinent, without an attendant or 
guide, without food and water, or 
the prospeél of procuring any; in 
a country where the lion and pan- 
ther, prowling for their prey, are 
less to be apprehended than man: 


~ what situation could be more for- 


Jorn and dreadful? He proceeded 
onwards, however, directing his 


Proute nearly east-south-east, in the 
Hview of reaching, by the shortest 


course possible, a district that might 


Jattord him shelter. A heavy rain 
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about midnight, enabled him to 
quench his burning thirst, by 
spreading his clothes on the ground 
and sucking the moisture out of 
them; and a muddy pool, which he 
found soon after, yielded relief to 
his horse. The rest of the night, 
and nearly the whole of the ensuing 
day, neither water nor food was to 
be found; and he must inevitably 
have perished, had he not fortu- 
nately, towards evening, lighted up- 
on a few scattered huts of some 
Foulah shepherds. Perceiving an 
aged negro woman among those 
who gazed at him with great earnest- 
ness, he tendered her his pocket 
handkerchief, and requested in ex- 
change a little corn to eat. She 
gave him a kind answer, invited 
him to her hut, and immediately 
produced a large wooden bow! of 
kouscous ready prepared. She pro- 
cured likewise some corn and wa- 
ter for the horse.* Those only 
who have suffered similar misery, 
can judge of his sensibility at this 
unexpected deliverance. But, as 
the village belonged to the Moors, 
our traveller had only a short time 
to rest. As he approached the ter- 
ritories of the negroes, however, 
his apprehensions diminished, and 
his condition improved. 

Procuring precarious support in 
this manner from the charity of the 
mest wretched of human beings, 
Mr. Park wandered for the space 
of fifteen days; still, however, pro- 
ceeding onwards in the accomplish- 


* It is worthy of remark, and highly to the credit of the female fex, that Mr. 
Park feems invariably to have met with compaffion and relief from women. This 


' perfectly accords with the accqunt given by another enterprizing traveller, Mr. 


edyard, who expreffes himfelf as follows: “ I have always remarked that women, 


9 all countries, are civil, obliging, tender, and humane; that they are ever inclined 
o be gay and cheerful, timorous and modeft; and that they do not hefitate, like men, 
0 perform a generous action. In wandering over the barren plains of inbo/pitable 
4 Venmark, through oneff Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and churlifo Finland, un- 
Frincipled Rufia, and the wide-[pread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, 
“ery, cold, wet, or fick, the women have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly 
@o; and to add to this virtue, fo worthy the appellation of benevoletce, thefe ac- 
myuions have been performed in fo free and fo kind a manner, that if I was dry I drank 
the {weeteft draught, and if hungry I ate the coarfe morfel with a double relith.” 
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ment of his mission. At length, in 
the morning of the sixteenth day, 
having been joined by some Man- 
dingo negroes, who were travelling 
to Sego, he had the inexpressible 
satisfaction to behold the great ob- 
ject of his wishes—the long-sought 
majestic Niger, glittering to the 
morning sun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster, and flow- 
ing majestically, but slowly, from 
west to east, through the middle of 
a very extensive town, which his 
fellow-travellers told him was Sego, 
the capital of the great kingdom of 
Bambara. His emotions at this 
sight were exquisite, and it were 
unjust not to give them in our tra- 
veller’s own words: * TI hastened,”’ 
says he, **to the brink of the river, 
and, having drank of the water, 
lifted up my fervent thanks in 
prayer to the Great Ruler of all 
things, for having thus far crown- 
ed my endeavours with success.” 


‘Unhappily, he had yet to sustain 


many severe and bitter trials of his 
patience and fortitude. 
Information of a considerable ri- 
ver flowing through the centre of 
Africa, between the latitudes of 15 
and 20° north, had been received 
at very early periods from different 
quarters. At one time it was be- 
heved to be’a part of the Senegal. 
The Gambia had the same honour 
ascribed to itat another. But suffi- 
cient proof was afterwards obtained 
that neither of these rivers was the 
Niger, and further inquiries con- 
firmed the ancient accounts of a 
stream that was not only of greater 
magnitude than either the Senega 
or the Gambia, but which flowed 
ina covrrary divedFion s running not 
to the westward into the Atlantic, 
but from west to east, to regions 
unknown. ‘The Moors described 
it by the name of N-/ :/ Abeed, or 
the River of Slaves: the negroes 
bestowed on it the appellation of 
Yeliba, or the Great Waters. 
Some doubt, however, still re- 


mained. It was urged that the 
Moors might possibly speak of one 
river, and the negroes of another; 
and the account of its direétion to- 
wards the east was received by our 
ablest geographers with much dif. 
ficulty and hesitation. On both 
these points, Mr. Park’s testimony 
is clear and decisive; the Moors, 
in his hearing, uniformly called it 
Nil il Abeed; the inhabitants of 
Sego, the Joliba; and that it flowed 
from west to east, he had ocular 
demonstration in a long and peril- 
ous ambulation of some hundted 
miles, which he afterwards made 
on its banks. ‘Thus, therefore, is 
all further question obviated con- 
cerning the existence and direétion 
of this great river; but its termina- 
tion still continues unknown. 
(To be continued.) 
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Details relative to the Academicai 
Society of the Lovers of Lima, and 
the Periodical Work published by 
them, under the Title of the Mer- 


cure Peruano (Peruvian Mercu- 
ry.) 


HE opinions entertained by 

the public, relative to the 
establishment of this society, and 
the origin of our periodical paper, 
are so various, that we feel ourselves 
called on to explain the principles 
of both; we shall, however, pre- 
serve a mysterious silence, both as 
to the number of persons of whom 
the society is composed, and their 
real names. It may, indeed, hap- 
pen, that, in a little time, we may 
give some information on_ thes¢ 
heads. 

In the year 1787, Hesperiofilo, 
after having sustained some heavy 
losses in commerce, took up his 
residence in this capital (Lima.) 
His vivacious, ardent, and unquict 
spirit could not find sufficient tood, 
either in the private duties and obll- 
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gations of life, or in public diver- 
sions. Riding and hunting afford- 
ed him an agreeable exercise abroad, 
while reading and meditation alter- 
nately occupied the time he spent 
in his cabinet. In an excursion to 
Lurin,* he became acquainted with 
Hermagoras, Homotimo, and Min- 
dirido, all of them very amiable 
men. A society of men of letters 
had for several years met at the 
house of the former; and to this 
society Agelasto and Aristio be- 
longed, in conjunction with the 
persons mentioned above. Hespe- 
riofilo requested to have the honour 
to be united to this little society, 
which assembled regularly every 
evening at eight o’clock, and broke 
up at eleven. It confined itself en- 
tirely to the discussion of literary 
subjects, and the investigation of 
public occurrences. Detraétion, 
gaming, and whatever regarded the 
tender passion, or was otherwise 
light and trivial, were proscribed 
in this congress of philosophers. 
The first advantage which man 
derives from his establishment in 
society, is that of enlarging his 
ideas, and thinking with greater 
uniformity: we experienced this 
truth from the commencement.— 
Proud of our union, and resolved to 
preserve it, we endeavoured to give 
to it all the consistency of which any 
human establishment is susceptible. 
We took the name of the Piil-har- 
monic Academy; we drew up a code 
of regulations for the better govern- 
ment of our meetings; and appoint- 
ed Hermagoras our president, and 
Aristio our secretary. We bestow- 
ed the title of Honorary Associates 
on three females, Doralice, Floridia, 
and Egeria; with the last of whom 
we had a violent dispute: she re- 
fused the name of Egeria, on ac- 
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count of certain allusions which she 
deemed improper; while we, on 
our side, maintained that it was ex- 
tremely analogous to her condition, 
seeing that etymologically it signi- 
fied “oor. Aristio proposed, every 
evening, the subjeéts which were 
to be treated. When any diversity 
of opinion arose, the parties drew 
up their allegation in writing, and 
in this way the disputed point was 
decided. The academy was not 
without its anonymous correspond- 
ents. 

In these pursuits our hours glided 
away as if on a theatre of delights. 
Each of us absorbed in the ineffable 
pleasures of friendship and philoso- 
phy; we were equally strangers to 
discord and to exaui. Transported 
by the contemplation of our happi- 
ness, we oftentimes addressed our 
country, exclaiming, * Ah! Lima, 
if thou wert sensible of the satis- 
faction which results from the 
union of a well. combined assem- 
bly, thou wouldst banish far from 
thee all division and tumult: thou 
country of so many sages, thy popu- 
lation would be happy if a few of 
the many learned men, by whom 
thou art enlightened, would unite 
themselves to the academical socie- 
ty of the Phil-harmonics.” 

The uncertainty of human affairs 
was strongly illustrated by our so- 
ciety, which a cruel series of acci- 
dents and calamities dispersed. Ho- 
motimo passed over to Madrid, whi- 
ther he was called by the career of 
his political life. Hesperiofilo, hav- 
ing lost what he considered as most 
precious and amiable in this world, 
went to Sierra, with a view to miti- 
gate his grief by absence. HHerma- 
goras felt the loss of these two com- 
panions. Aristio fell. sick; and 
Mindirido took to himself a wile. 


* A fmall diftri& inhabited by Indians, fituated at the diftance of five leagues 


from Lima. 
valetudinarians, 


On account of the falubrity of its climate it is much frequented by 
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Thus did the members of the Phil- 
harmonic Academy separate in an 
instant. 

After a lapse of two-and-twenty 
months, the society, which appear- 
ed to have been dissolved for ever, 
again united, as if by an effect of 
magnetism. Homotimo returned 
from Madrid, after having received 
from his sovereign the distinguished 
favours to which his merits entitled 
him. Hesperiofilo left behind him, 
in Sierra, the misanthropy he had 
carried thither. Hermagoras and 
Aristio, full of health and benevo- 
lence, celebrated the return of their 
two companions, and became the 
bonds of the new union which 
took place. Mindirido, engaged in 
the duties of the husband and the 
father, could not as yet become an 
associate of this new society, which 
was abandoned by Agelasto, in 
consequence of the whole of his 
time being engaged in commerce. 
Our meetings were held in the 
house of Hermagoras, as was the 

case before the dispersion of the 
Phil-harmonics. 

Behold, then, a society of four 
men, retired from all that consti- 
tutes the pleasure of the greater part 
of mortals, and delighting in such 
scientific objects as they could illus- 
trate by the employment of their ta- 
lents, Aristio resumed the task of 
distributing the subjects which were 


to be investigated ; and it was agreed 
that all our dissertations should be 
in writing. These pieces, combin- 
ed with the fragments which we 
had still preserved from among 
others of the same kind, written 
at the time of the Phil-harmonical 
meetings, became so many monu- 
ments of our attachment to, and 
love for, our country. Our hu- 
mility and want of confidence con- 
stantly denied these works the ho- 
nour of being g printed; and we con- 


fined ourselve es to bestowing onour 
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new society the flattering title of th. 
Lovers of the Country. 

in this way we went on for the 
space of a few months, when, at 
length, the analysis with which 
Don Jayme Bausate introduced the 
publication of his Diario Curiosa 
(curious diary) pointed out to us a 
convenient mode by which we 
could render our labours of public 
utility. We perceived that that 
work would afford a fair opening 
for the subjeéts which were dis- 
cussed in our academical conversa- 
tions; and it struck us, that this 
idea might be successfully followed 
up. As we were, however, four 
only in number, we did not think 
ourselves altogether competent ta 
the task we were thus to assign to 
ourselves, and we were desirous to 
call in the aid of a fifth associate, 
who should make up for our defi- 
ciency, and, in a manner, unite in 
his funétions the representation of 
the whole society. ‘This new asso- 
ciate we found in the person of 
Chrisipo. Each of us animated by 
the same spirit and the same zeal, 
we came to a resolution to set on 
foot a periodical publication, to be 
entitled Mercurio Peruano (Peruvian 
Mercury) which we hoped the pub- 
lic favour and patronage would eu- 
able us to continue. A city like 
our’s, in which so much science, 
as well as patriotism, is to be found, 
could not, we thought, fail to sup- 
port such an undertaking, entered 
into from the purest motives. We 
proceeded to confer the title of Ho- 
norary Associates on Teagnes, Hyp- 
parco, and Thimeo, at the same 
time that Basilides and Paladio de- 
clared themselves protecting asso- 
ciates. Among those who pay us 
the most marked attentions, while 
they assist us with great assiduity, 
are Archidamo, and Cefalio, to 
whose solicitude and fostering en- 
couragement it is owing, that our 
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work now meets the public eye. 
This will not be a little flattering 
to us, when we shall be enabled to 
draw aside the veil, and announce 
their real names. 

If this paper, which is altogether 
the fruit of our meditations and ef- 
forts, should prove useful to the 
country, and to the nation, it be- 
hoves us to acknowledge, that our 
thanks and gratitude will be due to 
the editor of the Diary; but for him, 
the productions of the society of 
the Lovers of the Country would 
have been buried in oblivion, like 
those of the Phil-harmonic Society. 

[ Lond. Mon. Mag. 
(To be continued.) 
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Sketch of the Manners of the Portu- 
guese. From Murfhy’s General 
View of Portugal. 


MONG the middling and su- 
bordinate ranks, the females 
especially, there is very little inter- 
course, except fortuitous meetings 
in the churches and streets. Every 
class of tradesmen has a distinét 
oratory, supported by the voluntary 
contributions of their society; here 
they assemble every evening, before 
supper, to chaunt vespers. They 
rarely visit each other’s houses but 
on particular occasions, as weddings 
and christenings; and then they en- 
tertain very sumptuously, or rather 
satiate with profusion. 

Jealousy, and an innate disposi- 
tion to secrecy, are assigned as the 
chief causes of this separation. 
They hold it as a maxim, that he 
who talks least thinks best; and that 
the most perfeét man is not he who 
has most good qualities, but fewest 
bad ones. Pride might also operate, 
as they wish not to show their 
apartments, no more than their 
wives and daughters, unless they 
be arrayed in their best attire. 

Yet, however we may regret the 
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many innocent enjoyments of which 
the females are thus deprived, their 
seclusion is productive of much 
domestic felicity. Their bland and 
simple manners are not liable to be 
corrupted, nor their attachments 
dissipated by an extensive commu- 
nication with the world. The fond 
husband, thus solaced, is happy, 
supremely happy in the society of 
a virtuous partner, whose sole af- 
fection is concentered within the 
narrow circle of her family. 

As to their persons in general, 
the women are rather below than 
above the middle stature, but grace- 
ful and beautiful. No females are 
less studious of enhancing their at- 
traétions by artificial means, or 
counterfeiting, by paltry arts, the 
charms that nature has withheld. 
To the most regular features, they 
add a sprightly disposition and cap- 
tivating carriage. The round face, 
and full fed form, are more esteem- 
ed in this country, than the long 
tapering visage, and thin delicate 
frame. Most nations entertain 
some peculiar idea of beauty in the 
lineaments and cast of the face; that 
of the Portuguese will be best un- 
derstood by their own description 
of a perfect beauty, which is as 
follows: 

The forehead should be broad, 
smooth, and white. The eyes large, 
bright, and quick, but at the same 
time still and modest. With re- 
spect to the colour, there are divers 
opinions; some prefer the blue, 
some the black, and others the 
green. A Portuguese, named Villa- 
Real, wrote a treatise in praise of 
the last. The eye-brows should be 
large, of a black colour, and form 
an arch concentric with that of the 
eye-lid. To be properly adjusted 
to the rest of the face, the nose 
should descend in a direét line from 
the forehead, and form a regular 
pyramid. 

The mouth, the portal of the 
human structure, through which 
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the messengers of the intellect have 
constant egress, ought to be rather 
small than large. The lips rather 
tull than thin; rather relieved than 
sunk, and the edge of a pure car- 
nation. ‘Teeth are accounted beau- 
tiful when they are white, regular, 
and of equal size, resembling a row 
of pearls set 1m an arch of ruby. 

The cheeks must be smooth, and 
somewhat relieved; the centre ofa 
pure carmine colour, fading insen- 
sibly intoa lily white; both colours 
so perfeétly blended and propor- 
tioned, that neither should predo- 
minate. 

With respeé to the neck, there 
is great majesty ‘in one which is 
large and smooth, rising from the 
shoulders like an alabaster column. 

But among all the female charms, 
the most transcendantare the breasts. 
In form, they should resemble a 
lemon; in colour and smoothness, 
the orange blossom. 

The most beautiful hands are 
long and white; the fiogers full and 
tapering. Feet are not accounted 
pretty if they be not small. 

Of the stature, the middle size is 
most admired. Without a graceful 
walk, the most perfect beauty ap- 
pears awkward; whereas a modest, 
airy, and serene movement, en- 
hances every other charm; and be- 
speaks the tranquillity of a mind 
formed in the school of virtue and 
decorum. 

There is one class of people here; 
than whom, perhaps, few nations 
can produce a more inoffensive and 
industrious, and, at the same time, a 
more degraded and oppressed ; these 
are the “pillars of the state,” the 
peasantry, who are kept ina state of 
vassalage by a band of petty tyrants, 
assuming the title of Fidalgos.* 

Among those, to whom this title 
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properly appertains, there are un. 
doubtedly many who have. a just 
claim to honour and respect; not 
from the antiquated immunities of 
feudal times, but from their per- 
sonal virtues. We entirely separate 
them from the ignorant, intolerant 
wretches, who grind the face of the 
poor, and depopulate the land. 
Indeed, Iam informed by a Por. 
tuguese gentleman of very high 
rank, who sincerely deplores the 
wretched state of the peasantry ot 
his country, that the chief part ot 
their miseries is Owing, not to go- 
vernment, but to these gentry. [| 
know not how to give the reader a 
just idea of them: by privilege they 
are gentlemen, in manners clowns; 
beggars in fortune; monarchs in 
pride. Too contemptible for the 
notice of the sovereign, to excite 
the jealousy of the nobles they are 
too weak; but too strong for the 
peasantry, from whom they exact 
adoration. They are to be seen in 
every town, in every village and 
hamlet, wrapt up to the eyes in 
capots, brooding over their imagi- 
nary importance. The industrious 
husbandman must not address thein 
but on his knees. His fate, and 
that of his family, are at their mer- 
cy. On the most trivial pretence, 
they cite him to the court of the 


next camarca,orshire. Thewretch- 


ed farmer, in vain, attempts to jus- 
tify himself; and after exhausting 
his resources to fee lawyers, he is 
sure to be cast at the end of a tedious 
and vexatious suit. His property 
is then seized upon, even to his 
very implements; and if it be not 
found sufficient to answer ail de- 
mands, he is doomed to perish ina 
prison. Many industrious families 
have been thus annihilated; and 
others, apprehensive of sharing the 


* Fidalgo, a gentleman, one nobly defcended. From the Portuguefe word fils, 
a fon, and the Spanith a/go, fomething; that is, the fon of fomething, or a fon to 
whom his father had fomething to leave; viz. an honour and eftate; thence, for 


thortnefs, called fdalgo, Vieyra. 
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game fate, have forsaken their lands, 
Ynd often the kingdom, to seek 
protection in the colonies. 

Beggars are a formidable class in 
this country. Several. laws have 
been enacted, from time to time, to 
diminish the number, and restrain 
the licentiousness of this vagrant 
train, but in vain. They ramble 
about, and infest every place; not 
entreating charity, but demanding 
it. - At night they assemble in 
hordes at the best mansion they can 
find, and having taken up their 
abode in one of the out-offices, 
they call for whatever they stand in 
need of, like travellers at an inn; 
here they claim the privilege of tar- 
rying three days, if agreeable to 
them. 

When a gang of these sturdy fel- 
lows meet a decent person on the 
highway, he must offer them money ; 
and it sometimes happens that the 
amount of the offering is not left 
to his own discretion. Saint An- 
thony assails him on one side, Saint 
Francis on the other; having si- 
lenced their clamour in behaif of 
the favourite saints, he is next at- 
tacked for the honour of the Virgin 
Mary; and thus they rob him for 
the love of God. 
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On Preserving Seeds of Plants in a 
State fit for Vegetation. From the 
Transaétions of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Se. 


ANY years ago having ob- 

served some seeds which had 
got accidentally amongst raisins, and 
that they were such as are generally 
attended with difficulty to raise in 
England, after coming in the usual 
way from abroad; I sowed them in 
pots, within a framing, and as all 
of them grew, I commissioned my 
sons, who were then abroad, to 
pack up all sorts of seeds they could 
procure in absorbent paper, and 
VoL. I. No. 2. 
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send some of them surrounded by 
raisins, and others by brown moist 
sugar; concluding that the former 
seeds had been preserved by a/ecu- 
liarly favourable state of moisture 
thus atforded to them. It occurred; 
likewise, that as many of our com- 
mon seeds, such as clover, charlock; 
&c. would liedormant for ages with- 
in the earth, well preserved for ve- 
getation whenever they might hap- 
pen to be thrown to the surface, 
and exposed to the atmosphere, so 
these foreign seeds might be equally 
preserved, for many months at least, 
by the kindly covering and general 
moisture that either raisins or sugar 
afforded them: and this conjecture 
was really fulfilled; as not one in 
twenty of them failed to vegetate; 
when those of the same kinds, that L 
ordered to be sent lapped in com- 
mon parcels, and forwarded with 
them, would not grow at all. I ob- 
served, upon examining them all 
before they were committed to the 
earth, that there was a prevailing 
dryness in the latter, and that the 
former looked fresh and healthy, and 
were not in the least infested by in- 
sects, as was the case with the others. 
It has been tried repeatedly, to con- 
vey seeds (of many plants difficult 
to raise) closed up in bottles, but 
without success; some greater pro- 
portion of air, as well as a proper 
state of moisture, perhaps, being ne- 
cessary. I should also observe, for 
the satisfaction of the Society, that 
no difference was made in the pack- 
age of the seeds, respecting their 
being kept in husks, pods, &c. so 
as to give those in razsims or sugar 
any advantage over the others, all be- 
ing sent equally guarded by their 
natural teguments. Whether any 
experiments of this nature have beer 
made by others, I am totally igno- 
rant; but I think that, should thi: 
mode of conveyance be pursued 
still more: satisfa¢torily than I have 
done, very considerable advantages 
might result from it. 
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A quick and easy Method of convert- 
ing Weeds and other Vegetable 
Matter into Manure. , 


{From the fame. ] 


BEG leave to communicate 
to the Society, and, if thought 
worth notice, by them to the world, 
a composition for manure. Fearful 
it would not answer the’ purpose so 
fully as I could wish, } deferred it 
from year to year;: but I now find, 
both by numerous trials made by 
my friends, as well as myself, the 
very great utility of the composi- 
tion, as well as its cheapness, with 
the capability of its being made in 
any situation and in any quantity. 
‘Fhe mode of making it is as simple 
as, I trust, it will be found produc- 
tive. It is nothing more than green 
vegetable matter, decomposed by 
uick or fresh-burnt lime. A layer 
of the vegetable matter, about a foot 
thick, then a very thin layer of lime, 
beat small, and so on; first vege- 
table, then lime, alternately. After 
it has been put together a few hours, 
the decomposition will begin to take 
place; and unless prevented, either 
by a few sods, or a fork full of the 
vegetables at hand, it will break out 
into a biaze, which must, at all 
events, be prevented. In about 
twenty-four hours the process will 
be complete, when you will have 
a quantity of ashes ready to lay on 
your land at any time you wish. 
Any and all sorts of vegetables, if 
used green, will answer the pur- 
pose; say weeds of every descrip- 
tion. They will doubly serve the 
farmer, as they will not only be 
got at a small expense, but wil, in 
time, render his farm more valuable, 
by being deprived of all noisome 
weeds. 

But if this composition answers 
the purpose, as I flatter myself it 
will, a very short time will see al- 
most every weed destroyed, which 
supposing to be the case, I have 
made my calculations with clover, 
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grown for the purpose ; for instance, 
I willtake one acre of clover, which, 
at one cutting, will produce from 
fourteen to eighteen tons of green 
vegetable matter, and about three 
tons of lime: this, when decom. 
posed by the above process, will 
yield ashes sufficient to manure four 
acres; the value of which £ estimate 
at something under four pounds: 
the clover, according to the value of 
land here, I will say two pounds, 
which, take the average of the king- 
dom, is too much. The lime I will 
also say two pounds; but that will 
vary, according to the distance it is 
to be fetched. ‘Take them together, 
} think will be about the average 
value. Now, if this be the case, 
and as far as I have been able totr 
it I find so, how valuable must it be 
to the community in general! If it 
answers the purpose, f£ shall feel 
myself much obliged by the Society 
making it as public as they possibly 
call. 

The vegetables should be used as 
soon after they are cut as possi- 
ble, and lime as fresh from the kiln 
as the distance will allow of; as on 
those two circumstances depends the 
goodness of the composition. 
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An easy Method of removing the Taste 
of Garlick from Milk, and thu: 


preventing it in Butter. 


S the Dairy is found of much 
importance to the agricultural 
interests of this country, the follow- 
ing is offered to the public through 
the medium of your miscellany. 
The objet of the present essay 1s 
to avoid an inconvenience to which 
our dairy 1s subjected, and to con- 
vert it into an advantage. The fol- 
lowing plan is recommended, as 4 
method of removing the garlicky 
taste from milk, and producing sweet 
good butter, in place of that which 
is so generally considered as highly 
disagreeable. 
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Model of the 


When the milk is new from the 
cow, pour one quart of boiling wa- 
ter into every gallon of milk: stir it 
through, and put the whole into 
broad shallow dishes, so that it will 


not be above two inches deep. Let . 


these dishes be placed on an open 
shelf, that the vapour may pass freely 
and entirely away. When the milk 
has stood in this manner twelve 
hours, it may be put into the churn 
altogether, or only the cream, as may 
be most agreeable to the taste or 
practice of the operator. Milk from 
cows that have pastwred on garlick, 
when managed in this way, will be 
quite sweet. 

The plan here proposed is found- 
ed on analogous experience. 

The feeding of cows on turnips 
communicates a disagreeable taste 
to the milk and butter; but, in many 
parts of Britain, they make excellent 
butter from turnip-fed cows, by a 
plan similar to the foregoing. 

The bad taste of the turnip con- 
sists in some volatile substance which 
is evaporated by the hot water. Gar- 
lick is much of the same nature, but 
probably more volatile. Biscuit bak- 
ed from garlicky flour, has no taste 
of garlick: But soft bread, or apud- 
ding of the same flour, retains it 
strongly, having both experienced 
but an imperfect evaporation. 


- —iae— 
Curious Model of the City of Paris. 


N ingenious artist at Paris has 
lately completed, with great 
perseverance, patience, and ma- 
thematical accuracy, a very curious 
model of that city, on which he has 
been employed nine years. He has 
not contented himself with com- 
paring and correcting all the plans 
of Paris ever published: he mea- 
sured all the streets, squares, &c. 
according to the most accurate geo- 
metrical methods of measurement, 
and determined the inequalities of 
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the site of that immense capital by 
levelling. The greatest diameter 
of his model, in the extent from 
east to west, is fifteen feet. The 
mean size of the houses is three 
lines. The artist has carried his 
accuracy so far, that each inha- 
bitant of Paris can distinguish his 
own house, court-yard, and garden. 
The public places and gardens are 
represented with a most. striking 
similitude; and not only their di- 
inensions, but their colour and or- 
naments can be observed. The 
alternate rising and falling of the 
plane of the model gives to this re- 
presentation a correétness which 
produces an effect like enchant- 
ment, if the observer supposes him- 
self to be standing on Mount-Marte, 
and to be looking down on the city. 
Theartist has, with much judgment, 
endeavoured, by the shades of his 
colours, to give a point of rest to 
the eye; the want of which is a 
great failing in that model of Rome 
which formerly stood in the library 
of St. Genevieve, and which now 
belongs to the French nation, as it 
exhibits the tiresome view of a 
dazzling white mass of gypsum. 
Thirty thousand trees, which distin- 
guish the different walks, public 
places, and gardens, form an agree- 
able variety wii: the slated and tiled 
roofs. This model may be taken 
to pieces by means of screws, and 
can be packed into three large boxes 
for the purpose of transportation. 


a 


New Method of freeing Molasses from 
their sharp Taste, and rendering 


them fit to be used instead of Sugar. 
{From Crell’s Chemical Annals, 1798.] 
ADET DEVAUX, according 


to the experiments made by 
Lowitz, gives the following method: 
Take twenty-four pounds of mo- 
lasses, twenty-four pounds of water, 
and six pounds of charcoal coarsely 
pulverised; and having mixed them 
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in a kettle, boil the whole overa 
slow wood fire. When the mix- 
ture has boiled half an hour, pour 
it into a flat vessel, in order that 
the charcoal may subside to the 
bottom; then pour off the liquid, 
and place it over the fire once more, 
that the superfluous water may eva- 
porate, and to give to the molasses 
their former consistence. Twenty- 
four pounds of molasses will pro- 
duce twenty-four pounds of syrup. 

This method has been employed 
on a large scale with the happiest 
effects; the molasses become sensi-= 
bly milder, and can be employed 
in many articles of food; though 
in dishes where milk is used, or tor 
cordiais mixed with spices, sugar is 
to be preferred. 


- + 


Some Particulars respeéting the late 
Embassy of the Dutch East-India 
Company to the Court of Pekin. 


ITIZEN M.L. E. Moreau de 
Saint Mery has lately publish- 
ed, at Paris, an extract trom Van 
Braam’s Journal of the Embassy of 
the Dutch East-India Company to 
the Emperor of China, in the years 
1794 and 1795, one volume quarto, 
being the first. ‘The second, ac- 
companied with maps and engrav- 
ings, is announced as about to ap- 
pear. 

The principal objeét of those 
who give an acceunt of their travels 
to the public, ought to be to make 
known the usages, public and pri- 
vate manners, the legislation, arts, 
industry, productions, the tempera- 
ture, commerce, religion, and go- 
vernment ot those countries which 
they traverse. 

Those of Citizen Van Braam 
have not been written according to 
this system; nor indeed could they, 
for the membe rs of the embassy 
were hardly suffered to have any 
kind of intercourse with the natives. 





His work, as the title announces, 
is only a journal, containing an ac. 
count of the different placesthrough 
which the author passed in going 
from Canton to Pekin, and return. 
ing by the same route. 

If this journal, which seems to 
have been written only for the pri- 
vate satisfaction of the author, does 
not give an extensive and profound 
knowledge of China, it contains, 
at any rate, several details which 
may be useful to those who wish to 
colleét information respecting this 
singular and interesting country. 

There are three ways of travel- 
ling in China. By water, in ves- 
sels called yachts; by land, in palan- 
kins, carried by men, called coulis, 
or in small carriages made like 
wheel-barrows. The establishinent 
of posting, and suspended carriages, 
are unknown in that country. ‘The 
horse, the most beautiful and use- 
ful animal in Europe, is despised 
there. Buffaloes, mules, and dro- 
medaries, are the animals princi- 
pally employed for transportation. 

In no country does agriculture 
flourish so much as in China, 
This art is there beheld with almost 
religious veneration, On this sub- 
ject there are treatises, brought to 
perfection by application and the 
experience of several ages: these 
treatises, suited to the soil of each 
canton, are deposited in the hands 
of the mandarin who aéts as first 
magistrate; and he takes care thiat 
the neighbouring farmers shall be 
made acquainted with, and turn to 
advantage, the lessons which these 
treatises contain. 

Citizen Van Braam speaks of the 
monuments which he frequently 
met with on his route, and which 
he characterizes under the name 0! 
triumphal arches, and o¢tagonal or 
hexagonal towers, consisting of se- 
ven or eight stories. He does not 
explain the use of these towers 
which appear to be, in China, what 
obelisks were among the Egyptian> 
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With regard to the triumphal 
arches, Citizen Van Braam says, 
that they are monuments erected to 
the memory of warriors who ren- 
dered services to their country, and 
sometimes to private citizens, who 
signalized themselves by their vir- 
tues. Some have been erected also 
to young women and wives: to the 
former on account of their chastity, 
and to the latter on account of their 
fidelity. 

If perpetual virginity could be 

made toaccord with nature, it would 
be a great merit in China to devote 
one’s self to it; for the manner in 
which women are there treated, is 
not much calculated to awaken in 
young persons of that sex a desire 
of being chaste. Parents carry on 
a kind of trafic with their children. 
Those who are said to be of good 
birth give them in exchange for a 
large dowry, which they put into 
their own pockets: others sell them 
like merchandise, without caring 
what becomes of them. The wives 
of the rich live in perpetual con- 
finement; those of the second order 
are the servants of their husbands; 
and those of the lower class of the 
people are forced to take a share in 
the severe labour of the men, who 
treat them as we treat those animals 
which assist us. 

The emperor is revered asa god. 
The power of the sovereign and of 
a high-priest are both united in his 

erson. The same homage is paid 
to the ediéts which he issues, the 
dispatches which he signs, and the 
presents which come from him, as 
is paid to himself. That is to say, 
the people prostrate themselves be- 
fore a piece of paper, or silk, as they 
do when they are in his presence. 
The embassadors were several times 


obliged to make ridiculous salvta- 


tions before the remains of bad pro- 
Visions, or pastry, which the empe- 
ror bad sent them from his t table, as 
a mark of particular consideration 
and favour. 
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The court of Pekin presents no- 
thing striking. The most remark- 
able object is sthe wall by which it 
is surrounded. All the apartments 
are narrow and mean, and confu- 
sion prevails in all the ceremonies, 
which are conducted without any 
order whatever. 

The entertainments to which the 
embassadors were invited, consisted 
of a few breakfasts where the em- 
peror was present. Some boiled 
meat, confections, pastry, a beverage 
called samson, and another called 
bean milk, served up on tables, 
around which the guests squatted 
down upon cushions, formed the 
chief articles at these morning col- 
lations. 

It appears that the people of 
China make very bad cheer. The 
want of the pleasures of the table is 
not supplied by others. The Chi- 
nese speétacles consist only of a few 
feats of tumbling and extemporary 
farces. And these speétacles, even, 
are not public. They are exhibited 
only in the interior part of the 
palace, and in the houses of some 
of the chief mandarins. 

In this country there is no wis 
communication among the inhabit- 
ants, who live insulated and confin- 
ed to their own homes. 

Though the embassadors remain- 
ed more than a month at Pekin, 
Citizen Van Braam says nothing ot 
the manners, commerce, or monu- 
ments of that city. This will not 
appear: astonishing, whenit isknown 
that the members of the embassy, 
like those which preceded them 
from England, were confined to 
their hotel, as if they had been in 

rison; that they were narrowly 
watched; that the letters which they 
sent to some missionaries of their 
acquaintance were inspected at the 
post-office; and that they never 
went out, in order to go to court, 
at three or four o’clock in the 
morning, in the middle of winter, 
without being escorted by condwc- 
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tors. Such is the jealousy which 
the Chinese entertain of Europeans 
ot every description, ever since a 
former emperor, expressing his sur- 
prize to a Spanish Jesuit, who had 
less cunning than his associates, at 
the immense power and territory 
which the king of Spain had ac- 

uired in South-America, was in- 
formed by the latter, that, having 
once gained an establishment in the 
coultry, missionaries were sent 
among the people, to convert them 
to the Roman Catholic faith, after 
which their sudjugation followed as 
a matter of course! 

The people to whom Confucius 
preached his simple and sublime 
morality, the people who erected 
temples to that philosopher, ought 
to be rational in their worship: but 
they are vilified and degraded by 
the most absurd idolatry; their pa- 
gods are filled with idols of the most 
monstrous and whimsical figures. 

If the Chinese, however, are 
idolaters, they are not intolerant; 
for citizen Van Braam speaks of a 
christian to whom they have erect- 
ed temples, and whom they style a 
saint. 


——aa 


On a supposed Lusus Natura now 
exhibiting in London; written by 
Dr. Thornton, Ledfurer on Medi- 


cal Botany at Guy’s Hospital. 


N the first volume of the Phi- 

losophical ‘Transaétions, No. 
X XIX. published November, 1667, 
is the following communication, 
entitled, 

‘“‘Some Hortulan Experiments 
about the engrafting of oranges 
and lemons, or citrons, whereby is 
produced an individual fruit, half 
orange and half iemon, growing 


On a fuppofed Lufus Nature. 


together as one body upon the saine 
tree.” 

We have here orange trees (saith 
the intelligence from Florence), 
that bear a fruit which is citron on 
one side and orange on the other. 
They have been brought hither out 
of other countries, and they are 
now much propagated by engrafting. 
This was confirmed to us (says the 
editor of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society), by a very ingenious 
English gentleman, who asserted, 
that himself not only had seen, but 
bought of them, anno 1660, in 
Paris, whither they had been sent 
by Genoa merchants; and that on 
some trees he had found an orange 
on one branch, and a lemon on 
another branch, which is not so re- 
markable as what follows; as also, 
one of the same fruit, half orange 
and half lemon; and sometimes 
three quarters of one, and a quarter 
of the other. 

In the third part of the reports of 
the board of agriculture, among 
the foreign communications, we 
see, with equal pleasure and as- 
tonishment, an account of the 
American apple, which, by a pe- 
culiar mode of budding,* is half 
sweet and half sour, half white and 
half red, without the least confu- 
sion of the respective halves. 

At Mr. Mason’s, florist, Fleet- 
street, opposite the Bolt and Tun, 
there is a production now to be 
seen, half peach and half neétarine. 
It has all the softness and yellow 
down of the peach, and the sleek 
red smoothness of the neétarine; 
supposed to be a lusus natura, but 
probably is rather the sportings of 
art than of nature, and which, per- 
haps, will be the cause why we shall 
in future see many other such ve- 
getable wonders, which, as I have 
shown,were known toourancestors. 


* The manner in which the extraordinary ne¢tarine-peach firft produced in this 
country was effected, was by inferting the bud of one fruit upon the ftock bearing 


a different fort. 
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On a new Insed prejudicial to Ap- 
file Trees; and a Method for ex- 
tirfating them. 


ITHIN these few years, an 
insect, before unknown in 
this country, has made its appear- 
ance in the British orchards, which, 
if means are not generally taken to 
root it out, will, in a short period, 
destroy every apple-tree in the king- 
dom. It exhibits upon the trees 
the appearance of a white efflores- 
cence, like what may be some- 
times seen on stones in the fields: 
this seems, however, to be only the 
habitation of the inseéts, which exist 
in millions wherever they have once 
lodged themselves. On bruizing 
the efflorescence-like matter be- 
tween the fingers, a deep red-co- 
loured fluid like blood is expressed, 
and which probably is of that na- 
ture. Already have several valua- 
ble orchards been much injured by 
this inseét, which corrodes the ap- 
ple trees in such a manner as, at 
last, completely to destroy their 
organization, and to kill them, 
without the proprietors, many of 
them at least, even once suspect- 
ing the cause. We hope what we 
now state will be the mean of mak- 
ing the fact generally known, and 
of inducing every person interest- 
ed to co-operate in rooting them 
out. 

We are happy in having it in 
our power to give them the recipe 
of a cheap composition, discover- 
ed by William Forsyth, Esq. his 
majesty’s gardener at Kensington, 
which has been found effectually 
to answer the purpose. It is as fol- 
lows: 

RB? To 100 gallons of human 
urine add as much cow dung as 
will bring the whole to the con- 
sistence of paint, with which anoint 
the infected trees about the end of 
March. 

[ Phil. Mag. 
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Anecdotes of distinguished Charaéers. 


TRUMBULL. 


MONG those who have suc- 
cesstully contributed to in- 
spire the American people with the 
love of literature and liberty, who 
directed their minds to sound views 
of the nature of government, and 
refined their taste by the twofold 
means of criticism and poetry, the 
author of *“* M‘Fingal” deserves to 
be considered as one of the first. 
Indeed, before his time, however 
they might have been cultivated in 
the middle and southern portions of 
North-America, letters were in a 
very crude and debased condition 
in New-England. Efforts, it is 
true, had been made to lead the 
general mind towards their more 
assiduous culture; but the slightest 
comparison of the writings of Mr. 
Trumbull with those of his imme- 
diate predecessors, will surprize the 
critic with a dissimilitude which, in 
any European country, could 
scarcely have been expected to have 
happened in less than a century. 
John Trumbull was born in the 
town of Waterbury, in Conneéti- 
cut, in the year 1749 or 1750. 
His father, a wealthy and respecta- 
ble clergyman of the place, early 
instructed him in the usual elements 
of education; and, flattered by his 
docile and active genius, led him 
from English to Latin and Greek. 
Nor were his cares unrewarded: 
for such was the uncommon vigour 
of the intelleét of his son, and so 
assiduously did he apply himself, 
that, at th@ age of seven, after a 
full examination, he was declared 
sufficiently advanced in his acade- 
mic studies to deserve admission 
into Yale College. His tender 
years disinclining his parents to 
place him there so young, he was 
withdrawn, and did not join that 
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institution till he was thirteen, or 
had entered his thirteenth year. His 
collegiaie life was one continued 
scene of success. “The superiority 
of his genius, attainments, and in- 
dustry, elevated him, on every trial, 
over all his competitors; and such 
of his collegiate exercises as have 
been made public, evidence a spirit 
and correctness of thought and ex- 
pression rarely discernible in more 
advanced years, and after greater 
opportunities of instruction. Mr. 
Trumbull graduated in 1767. In 
what manner the interval between 
this period and~1771 was spent, 
the writer of this article is not par- 
ticularly informed. He has an in- 
distinct recollection, however, that 
Mr. Trumbull was engaged in the 
business of instruction, in some 
part of Connecticut. In 1771 he 
accepted a-tutorship in Yale College ; 
in which office Dr. Dwight was 
also engaged, and was concerned 
in various periodical publications 
with that gentleman; all of which 
contributed to his reputation.— 
Some of these performances were 
satirical; and their surprizing suc- 
cess induced the author to turn his 
attention more particularly to a spe- 
cies of writing for which, till then, 
he had himself modestly questioned 
his qualifications: But, whatever 
might have been his own concep- 
tions as to the peculiar bent of his 
talents, his companions were too 
often forced to smart under the lash 
ot his satire to entertain any doubts 
of his success. Nor does he appear 
to have been long held in “doubt 
himself; for, in 1772, he publish- 
ed his poem, entituled, ** Tie Pro- 
gress of Dullness,” in three parts, 
separately printed. “Chis poem had 
an amazing sale; and, notwithstand- 
ing several editions, and one as late 
as 1794, is now seldom to be met 
with, ejther in shops or in libraries. 
To judge properly of the merit of 
this performance, the reader should 
be accurately, and even minuicely, 
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acquainted with the peculiar mans 
ners of the New-England people, 
and particularly with their manners 
at that time—tfor twenty years have 
made many changes—and as few 
foreigners can acquire this know- 
ledge, the perusal of the ** Progress 
of Dullness’? cannot be expected to 
interest the European reader in any 
remarkable degree. 

Mr. Trumbull resigned his tu- 
torship in 1773, and repaired to 
Boston. His original design was 
to devote himself to literature; but 
his father, judging, perhaps, more 
prudently for his son, obliged him 
to make choice of a profession; and 
Mr. Trumbull having determined 
in favour of the bar, he was placed 
under the direction of Mr. Adams, 
then a distinguished advocate and 
counsellor in Boston, now Presi- 
dent of the United States. But 
though he was now condemned toa 
pursuit little congenial to one whose 
inclination continually tempted his 


feet to stray into the fleasant faths of 


poetry, Mr. Trumbull did not for- 
get the Muses; and an occasion 
soon presented itself worthy of his 
pen. How he acquitted himselt 
may be seen in his * Elegy on the 
Limes,” first published at Boston, 
in 1774. On his admission to the 
bar, Mr. Trumbull returned to 
Conneéticut; and, after no long 
time, settled at Hartford, where he 
has ever since continued. Here-he 
soon became one of the ablest and 
most popular advocates; and till 
within a few years, (when his health 
had been so much impaired as to 
oblige him to decline the exercise 
of his profession) he was consider- 
ed as the ablest counsellor in the 
county, and among the ablest in 
the State. His domestic habits, 
which seldom permitted him to 
mingle much in society at large; 
and, perhaps, the fear of his satiric 
talents, prevented that eager inter- 
est in his behalf, among a large bo- 
dy of men, which would have car- 
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“Jed him forward into public life; 
and it is owing, perhaps, to these 
sedentary habits, and to this seclu- 
sion, that he has become the victim 
of hypocondriac and nervous atfec- 
tions, which now impair his use- 
fulness, and poison his felicity. 

Mr. Trumbull has been the sole 
or part author of numerous periodi- 
cal publications, on literary, moral, 
and political subjects, all of which 
have commanded great respect. Of 
those, in which he was concerned 
with others, none has attra¢éted more 
applause than a series of papers, 
somewhat on the plan of * Zhe Rol- 
liad,” and executed with equal wit, 
entitled, ‘* American Antiquities,” 
and extraéts from “* The Anarchiad,”’ 
originally published in the New- 
Haven Gazette for f786 and 1787. 
These papers have never been col- 
lected; but they were republished, 
from one end of the continent of 
America to thé other, in the news- 
papers of the day. They were the 
joint work of Mr. ‘Trumbull, Mr. 
Barlow, Col. Humphreys, and Dr. 
Hopkins. 

But the work which has most 
contributed to establish the reputa- 
tion of this poet, is the poem of 
“MM Fingal; a poem which has 
been favourably received in Europe, 
and which was read with rapture in 
America. 

Mr. Trumbull has published— 

1. M‘Fingal, a modern epic po- 
em, in four cantos, printed in 1784 
—last American edition, 1796. | 

2. The Progress of Dulness, first 
printed in 1772—last edition in 
1794- 

3. Elegy on the Times; 1774— 
colleéted with his smaller serions 
poems, in American Poems, vol. i. 
published in Lichfield; Conneéti- 
cut, 1793. 

It is said that Mr. Trumbull is 
preparing a complete edition of his 
works, illustrated with notes, and 
comprising many unptblished es- 
says and poems. S. 
Vor. I. No. 2. 
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ScHILLER. 


HIS dramatic writer has ac- 
quired an uncommon degree 
ot celebrity, as well among the 
Germans as the English. None of 
his performances have escaped the 
lash of criticism, which, perhaps, 
never has been more jusly inflicted 
than upon his eccentric composi- 
tions. It will hence be understood, 
that, in Ais ow country, particular- 
Jy among critics, who combine a 
correct taste with a fudicious ar- 
rangement of faéts—tfaéts founded 
upon the fzrity of moral motives— 
he holds but a middle rank. 
Schiller is a native of Stutgard, 
the capital of the dutchy of Wur- 
femberg, born in 1760. As his fa- 
ther was an officer in the army of 
the late reigning Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, who had erected a military 
academy, in imitation of that esta- 
blished at Berlin, by the late Great 
Frederick, our bard was naturally 
placed in this seminary, where he 
received the first rudiments of his 
education—by no means congenial 
to histalents. Under all the disad- 
vantages of a military school, he, 
however, soon distinguished him- 
self among his companions, by his 
metaphorical language in conversa- 
tion, and his poetical turn in com- 
position. ‘Though the leader in al- 
most every class through which he 
passed, his talents did not render 
him the objeét of envy and hatred 
among his schoolfellows; for hé 
was a perfect stranger to reserve and 
artifice 
Schiller’s parents obviously wish- 
ed him to try his fortune in the ar- 
my; but his natural propensity to 
dramatic studies soon determined 
him to prefer the elegant pursuits 
of the Iv[uses, to’ the riotons and dis- 
sipating scenes of a military life. 
We are not informed at what pe- 
riod of life Schiller left Stutgard; but 


-he must have been very young, 


(perhaps not twenty years of age,) 
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when he wrote, at Manheim, his 
famous tragedy * Zhe Robders.”’— 
Manheim then possessed one of the 
best theatres in Germany, and was 
well supported by the ¢ramatic ta- 
lents of Beck and Ifland, two ex- 
cellent performers: the latter of 
whom has also written a consider- 
able number of good plays, amount- 
ing to twenty-five at least, with the 
various merits of which his coun- 
trymen are well acquainted. 
Schiller’s next performances were 
* Cabal and Love,’’ {translated into 
English by Mr. Lewis, under the 
title of “ Zhe Minister;’) “ The 
Conspiracy of Fiesco,” and “ Don 
Carlos.” Each of these plays, par- 
ticularly the latter, met with a fa- 
vourable reception on the German 
stage. It is, however, worthy of re- 
mark, that, though all Schiller’s 
compositions bear the stamp of great 
genius, supported by a brilliant and 
fertile imagination, yet they are nei- 
ther calculated to become complete- 
ly popular, nor to withstand the at- 
tacks of the most lenient critics. In 
faét, they are meteors om the Ger- 
man horizon; they are not only de- 
ficient in the design, or arrange- 
ment of parts, but are likewise writ- 
ten in so extravagant, or rather infu- 
riated a dialogue, as to excite the 
idea, that they must be acted by 
beings inhabiting a very different 
world from that we live in. Besides, 
the style and phraseology of Schiller 
cannot be held out as a pattern of 
German writing, to those who ap- 
ply to the study of that copious and 
energetic language. ‘Fhe natives of 
Germany, who have studied their 
language grammatically, and criti- 
cally, are annoyed in every page of 


his earlier compositions, with Swa. 
bian and Bavarian provincialisms, 

Soon after the four dramatic pieces 
above-mentioned had made their 
appearance, Schiller presented the 
public with a volume of poems, 
which greatly increased his reputa- 
tion, already established among a 
certain class of readers, who delight 
in the marvellous, and which, not 
undeservedly, were the means of in- 
troducing him into the higher circles 
of life. The reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, a true Mzcenas in Ger- 
man literature, is said to have been 
so much pleased with Schiller’s 
poems, that he appointed him one of 
his Aulic Counsellors,* and con- 
ferred on him a professorship of his- 
tory and philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Jena. Here he composed his 
“© History of the Thirty Years War in 
Germany ;” a work of great merit, 
and, in the opinion of some Ger- 
mans, not inferior to the composi- 
tions of Livy, Voltaire, or Gibbon. 
This, however, is a pardonable pre- 
judice in favour of Schiller, since his 
countrymen cannot boast of many 
good historians, and perhaps of none 
of superior excellence, or at least 
equal to Hume and Robertson. So 
much is certain, that the last men- 
tioned two writers greatly gain in 
the comparison with the best Ger- 
man historians, namely, Hiberlin, 
the two Henrys (Heinrich) Schmidt, 
Galetti, Buchholz, Wagner, and 
Baczko. 

The next work of Schiller’s is 
“© The History of the Netherlands ;” 
which, however, he has not yet 
concluded, although it was begun 
several years ago. Perhaps, the se- 
vere criticisms that appeared on this 


* Thisis a mere title, attended with no other emolument than that of being called 
Her Hofrath, inftead of the fimple word Herr, i. e. Sir, or Mr.—The Germans, 
however, are {till very fond of titles—being an appendage to the o/d feudal fyftem : 
and as the petty fovereigns rarely reward a meritorious literary man in a more ef= 
fectual manner than by loading him with an empty title, the firft characters in Ger- 
many are reluctantly obliged ta fubmit to this farcical mode of rewarding literary 


micrit, until a better profpect opens, 
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work in the German Reviews, have 
discouraged him trom prosecuting 
this very importaitt subject.* 

Another work of Schiller’ Sy that 
excited considerable attention in 
Germany, is, ** Zhe History of the most 
aummalie Conspiracies, ’— But, as a 
work of imagination, displaying all 

the powers of invention, his ** Ghost- 
seer’? may be ranked among the 
principal compositions of that kind. 
It has been very imperfectly trans- 
lated into English; and many super- 
ficial readers have concluded, that 
the genius of the Germans strongly 
inclines to the marvellous and ro- 
mantic, because this book was re- 
ceived with such satisfaétion by cer- 
tain classes of peopie in Germany, 
that it has been several times re- 
printed; though the first part of it 
only was publis shed by the author. 
Another writer, of inferior talents, 
has published a surreptitious conti- 
nuation of the ** Ghost-seer,” which, 
notwithstanding its inferiority, has 
met with an unmerited degree of 
success. 

Schiller now conduéts a monthly 
publication, which is supported by 
the first German writers, among 
whom we find the names of Da/- 
berg, Engel, Garve, Gleim, Goethe, 
Herder, Huffeland, Humboldt, Fa- 
cohi, Matthison, Pfeffel, § clhut Fe, 
This classical Magazine is printed 
at Tiibingen, under the title, ** Die 
Hoxen,” alluding to the three graces, 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene. 

Besides these publications, Sclil- 
ler is the editor of an annual poeti- 
calalmanack, (Musen Almanack,’’) 
which serves as a vehicle for the 
occasional effusions of young bards, 
who wish to bring their poetical ta- 
lents to the test before the public, 
and to profit by the previous criti- 
cisms and correétions of the editor. 
In this almanack he also commu- 
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nicates the latest productions of his 
own muse. 

Our poet is said to have display- 
eda strong propensity, in his youth, 
to whatever had the appearance of 
eccentricity. His dress, his mode 
of life, even his courtships, were as 
original as his mode of writing. It 
is, ‘however, not very diflicult to 
account for these pec uliarities. If 
we consider him as a youth endow- 
ed with a fertile and aétive mind, 
with the strongest sensations of vir- 
tue and liberty, and, at the same 
time, checked in his intelleétual ca- 
reer, within the narrow path of a 
military school, where every thing 
moves by the dimensions of space 
aud time; his earlier produétions, 
such as ** The Robbers,” and * The 
Conspiracy of Fiesco,” are, ina high 
degree, characteristic of the situa- 
tion and circumstances in which he 
was placed at a time of life, when 
the human mind is susceptible of 
the strongest and most lasting im- 
pressions. 

We cannot suppress a singular 
anecdote which forms an epocha in 
the life of Schiller. As a distin- 
guished favourite among the fair, 
his courtships in general were more 
of the passive than of the active 
kind. Thus it happened, that a 
young lady, of rank and fortune, in 
the vicinity of Jena, sent him an 
unexpeéted challenge, by offering 
him her hand at the altar of Hy- 
men. ‘This he could not easily re- 
fuse, without being guilty of great 
rudeness and cruelty ; especially as 
the enamoured lady would un- 
doubtedly have fallen a victim to an 
affeétion which he alone could re- 
lieve, and which she had contraét- 
ed by the perusal of lis poems.— 
Such is the powerof language, even 
in the dead letter of a book ! Schil- 
ler married this frank and amiable 


* Meanwhile, the Bifhop of Antwerp bas written a moft valuable “ Hiflry of 


the Netherlands.” 
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Jady, who now enjoys more favour- 
able opportunities of studying his 
character, and of testifying her es- 


teem for his talents and conjugal 
virtues, than at the former distance 
when reading hiscaptivating poems. 














Mifcellaneous Articles of Literary and Philofophical 
Intelligence. 


¢ 


HE last number of the second 
volume of the Mepicar 
Repository has been published 
this month, by Messrs. T. and J. 
Swords.—A second edition of the 
first and second volumes of that 
very valuable work 1s preparing, 
and will shortly appear. 

An History oF PENNsYL- 
VANIA, by Robert Proud, in two 
volumes Svo. has lately been pub- 
lished in Philadelphia.—Some notice 
will be taken of this work in our next 
number. 

Mr. Nancrede, of Boston, has is- 
sued proposals for an American 
edition of the ** Pursuits of Litera- 
ture.” 

Republications of many valuable 


works have issued from the fresses of 


Philadel) hia, New- York, and Boston, 
avhich wi ill b be noticed in the succeeding 
numbers of this Magazine. 

James M‘Intosh, _ of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London, has published 
a discourse on the study of the law 
of nature and nations, introductory 
to a course of leétures on that sci- 
ence; and which is intended to 
comprehend the whole philosophy 
of morality, government and law. 
Those who have seen the * Vin- 
dicie Gallica,” of this elegant and 
admired writer, will be pleased that 
this great and important subjeét is 
to be discussed and illustrated by a 
person of, his distinguished talents 
and erudition. 

The admirers of Kotzebue may 
soon expect translations of two fine 
dramas of that author, from Miss 
P| lumptrec, entitled, ** Virgin of the 
Sun,” andthe “ Death of Rollo.” 


— ee 


On the evening of the 16th Fri- 
maire (December 7th), C. Bouvard, 
astronomer, belonging to an obser- 
vatory at Paris, discovered a comet 
in the constellation of Hercules. 
At half after six next morning, its 
right ascension was 248} degrees, 
and its northern declination 314. 
It had advanced forty-three minutes 
per hour towards the east, and twen- 
ty-eight towards the south. It was 
small and difficult to be seen. It 
forms the eighty-ninth, according 
to the catalogue, in’ Delalande’s 
astronomy. 

A ridiculous duel is said to have 
been fought in one of the German 
universities, between two profes- 
sors, in consequence of a dispute 
in the method of observing a comet. 

The severe cold which was ex- 
perienced in London at Christmas, 
afforded an opportunity to Mr. Pe- 
pys, junior, and several other able 
chymists, to repeat the experiments’ 
ot Mr. Lowitz, of Petersburgh, on 
the production of extraordinary 
cold. The result confirmed the 
truth of them. Whien the ther- 
mometer was at seventeen of Fa- 
renheit, a mixture of snow and 
muriate of lime, produced sucha 
degree of cold as to freeze a quan- 
tity of mercury in a few minutes. 
It was then malleable, and, when 
broken, exhibited a fracture similar 
to that of zinc. 

At the same time the chymists in 
Paris were occupied in repeating 
Lowitz’s experiments. C. Four- 
croy, and Vauquelin, by means o! 
the same mixture, froze twenty 
pounds of niercury in a platina 
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grucible in thirty seconds: mercury 
in a porcelain crucible, took four 
times as long to freeze. Upon in- 
serting the end of the finger in the 
mixture, it lost, in four seconds, all 
feeling, and was not restored to sen- 
sation till after it had been held a 
long time in the mouth. Upon the 
first insertion of the finger in the 
mixture, an acute pain was felt, as 
if it had been violently pressed in 
a vice. 

The extreme cold, by accounts 
frorn that continent, was very gene- 
ral over Europe. 

The French government have in 
contemplation, a new voyage of dis- 
covery round the world, under the 
direction of Captain Baudin, who 
lately returned from a botanical ex- 
pedition to America. Three cor- 
vettes, le Vengeur, la Serpente, aid 
ta Menagante, are fitted out for 
this purpose, and will sail as soon 
as passes can be procured from the 
British ministry. . They are to pro- 
ceed first to Teneriffe, for the pur- 
pose of colle¢ting plants, and thence 
along the coast of Africa to the 
Cape of Good Hope. They are 
then to sail along the eastern side 
of Africa, from which one of the 
corvettes is to be sent back to 
France with the plants, that they 
may not be spoiled by a nae 
voyage. The other two corvette 
will then proceed to New- Holland, 
to make geographical observ sthons 
on the unknown parts of that island; 
and afterwards visit the coast of 
Peru, Chili, &c. and particularly 
the river La Plata, which they are 
to sail up as far as they possibly 
ean. 

Mr. H. Herschel has lately dis- 
covered four new satellites to his 
comet, so that there are now six. 
This discovery was made by a tele- 
scope of thirty feet, which’ he had 
constructed for the “Observatory of 
Madrid. The first notice that La- 
sande had of this discovery was 
from Gotha, the prince of which 


is fond of astronomy: he laments, 
in a short notice which he publish- 
ed upon this subjeét, that tor some 
years he has not received from Mr. 
Herschel any account of his disco- 
Veries in the heavens. 

As a specimen of the rapidity, 
or rather rapacity, with which some 
booksellers in Germany emulate 
certain honourable publishers in 
London, in the art of multiplying 
books, and pirating literary pro 
jects, early in the month ot August, 
1798, two different translations were 
advertised in the intelligence to the 
Jena Literary Gazette, of the in- 
tended bxivisH NECROLOGY, not 
then published. 

The same whimsical anticipation 
prevails also in Germany, in an- 
nouncing translations of Mungo 
Park’s ** Zravels in the Interior of 
Afriea.” "These had actually at- 
tracted the attention of no less than 
half a dozen German publishers be- 
fore a sheet of them was printed in 
England. The old proverb of 
fhlegmatic Germans can no longer 
be applied wits justice. 

One of the most complete difion- 
aries of the English language now 
extant, is one which lately appear= 
ed at Strasburg, entitled, ** Phra- 
seologia Anglo-Geirmanica,’” or a col- 
leétion of more than fifty thousand 
English phrases, extraéted from the 
best English writers, reduced to al- 
phabetical order, and translated into 
German by F. W. Haussner, pro- 
fessor at the critical school of the 
department of Lower Rhine: to 
which is added, all suck words as 
did not require to be explained by 

hrases. 

Miscellaneous works of the Abbe 
J.J. Barthelemy, have, lately (1798) 
been published in Paris, in two 
volumes 8vo. to which is prefixed, 
a life and an eulogy. 

A voyage of discovery to the 
North Pacific Ocean, and round the 
world, in which the coast of North- 
west America has been carefully 
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examined and accurately surveyed, 
by Captain George Vancouver, 
undertaken by command of his 
Britannic Majesty, and performed 
during the years 1790, 1791, 1792, 
1793, 1794, and 1795, has been 
published in London, in three vols. 
4to.—This is a valuable and inter- 
esting work. 

The voyage of the * Sreur de la 
Perouse,’ who lost his life in his 
ardent pursuit of discovery, publish- 
ed in conformity to a decree of the 
National Assembly, has been trans- 
lated into English, in three vols. 
Svo. illustrated with plates. 

Several numbers of a new and 
valuable Journal have been receiv- 
ed, entitled, The Philosophical 
Magazine.”—It is conducted by 
Mr. Jilloch, who was for many 
years the editor of the London pa- 
per, Zhe Star. It comprises na- 
tural and experimental philosophy, 
chemistry, mechanics, astronomy, 
mineralogy, oeconomics, natural 
history, geography, antiquities, &c. 

The metallic tractors of Dr. Per- 
kins have met with some attention 
in Denmark. A work has been 
published at Copenhagen by M. 
Herholdt, surgeon, aid assessor 
Kain, with the observations of Dr. 
T. C. Tode, professor and physi- 
cian to the court, entitled, ** On 
Perkinism, or the metallic tractors 
of Dr. Perkins of North America, 
with American testimonies and ex- 
periments of the physicians at Co- 
penhagen.”—The tractors appear 
to have been tried by various gen- 
tlemen at Copenhagen, with very 
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different success. In some cases 


z ’ 
they produced no effeét, in others 


good, and in others harm. _ Profes- 
sor Abilgaard is of opinion, that 
Dr. Perkins’s tractors will never 
acquire much value in medicine, 
and scarcely ever have the merit of 
being a palliative; but in a physical 
point of view, he thinks they de- 
serve the attention of physicians, 
and particularly of physiologists, 
Mankind, lie observes, have paid 
too little attention to the influence 
which eleétricity has on the human 
body, otherwise they would know 
that the effects produced on it by 
our beds, is no matter of indiffer- 
ence. If the feather beds and hair 
mattrasses are perfectly dry, the 
person who sleeps on them is in an 
insulated state, but the contrary is 
the case if they are moist.—-Some 
rheumatic and gouty pains were re- 
moved by the use of the traétors. 
Tractors of ebony, ivory, silver, 
lime, copper, and lead, were tried 
with different effeéts. Mr. Tode 
tried them in rheumatism, tooth- 
ach, inflammation of the eyes, and 
observed that they did neither good 
nor harm. They are considered 
by the editor, as a¢ting as a mecha- 
nical stimulus, as conduétors of elec- 
tricity, as galvinism, and by the 
effeéts of the imagination. 

The plants brought by Captain 
Baudin from Americaand the West- 
Indies to France, and contained in 
one hundred and fifty boxes, are now 
ina high state of vegetation. Many 
of those trees and plants will, pro- 
bably, be naturalized in France. 
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On the Receipt of my Mother's Pi@ure. 
By Cowrer. 


QC" that thofe lips had language! Life 
has pais’d 

With me but roughly fince 1 heard thee 
laft. 

Thofe lips are thine—thy own {weet 
imiles I fee, 

The fame that oft in childhood folacedme; 

Voice only fails, elfe how diftinet they fay, 

“ Grieve not, my child, chafe all thy fears 
away!” 

The meek intelligence of thofe dear eyes 

(Bleft be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here fhines on me ftill the 
fame. 


Faithful remembrancer of one fo dear, 
Oh, welcome gueft, though unexpected, 
here! 
Who bidd’f{ me honour with an artlefs 
fong, 
Affeftionate, a mother loft fo long. 
I will obey, not willingly alone, 
But gladly, as the precept were her own; 
And, while that face renews my filial 
) grief, 
Fancy fhall weave a charm for my relief— 
Shall fteep me in Elyfian reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art fhe. 


My mother! when I learn’d that thou 
watt dead, 
Say, waft thou confcious of the tears I 
fhed? 

Hover’d thy fpirit o’er thy forrowing fon, 
| Wretch even then, life’s journey juit be- 
é gun? 
| Perhaps thou gav’ft me, though unfcen, 
- a kifs, 
| Perhaps a tear, if fouls can weep in blif&S— 
Ah! that maternal fmile! it anfwers— 
‘ Yes, 
© (heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 
1 faw the hearfe that bore thee flow away, 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, 

drew 

A long, long figh, and wept a laft adieu! 

But was it fuch ?—It was —Whcere thou 

art gone 

Adieus and farewells are a found un- 


known, 


May I but meet thee on that peaceful 
fhore, 

The parting found fhall pafs my lips no 
more! 

Thy maidens griev’d themfelves at my 
concern, 

Oft gave me promife of a quick return. 

What ardently I wifh’d, I long believ’d, 

And difappointed ftill, was ftill deceiv’d; 

By difappointment every day beguil’d, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a fad to-morrow came and 
went, 

Till, all my ftock of infant forrows fpent, 

I learn’d at Jaft fubmiflion to my lot, 

But, though I lefs deplor’d thee, ne’er 
forgot. 


Where once we dwelt our name isheard 

no more, 

Children not thine have trod my nurs’ry 
floor ; 

And where the gard’ner, Robin, day by 
day, 

Drew mi to {chool along the public way, 

Delighted with my bawble coach and 
wrapt 

In fcarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 

Tis now become a hiftory little known, 

That once we call’d the paft’ral houfe 
our own. 

Short liv’d poffeffion ! but the record fair, 

That mem’ry keeps of all thy kindnefs 
there, 

Still outlives many aftormthat has effac’d 

A thoufand other themes lefsdeeply trac’d. 

Thy nightly vifits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’{t know me fafe and 
warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ereI left my home, 

The bifcuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bee 
ftow’d 

By thy own hand, till freth they fhone 
and glow’d; 

All this, and, more endearing ftill than 
all, 

Thy conitant flow of love, that knew no 
fall, 

Ne’er roughen’d by thofe cataracts and 
breaks 

That humour interpos’d too often makes; 

All this ftill legible in mem’ry’s page, 

And {till to be fo, to my lateft age, 
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Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but fincere, 

Not fcorn’d in heaven, though little no- 
tic’d here. 


Could time, his flight revers’d, reftore 

the hours 

When, playing with thy vefture’s tiffued 
flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jeflamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou waft happier than myfelf the 
while, 

Wouldft foftly fpeak, and ftroke my head 
and {mile) 

Could thofe few pleafant hours aga‘n ap- 
pear, 

Might onewith bringthem, would J with 
them here? 

I would not truft my heart—the dear 
delight 

Seems fo to be defired, perhaps I might.— 

But no—what here we call our life is 
fuch, 

So little to be lov’d, and thou fo much, 

That I fhould ill requite thee to conftrain 

Thy unbound fpirit into bounds again. 


Thou, asa gallant bark, from Albion's 

coaft, ) 

(The ftorms all weather’d and the ocean 
crofs’d) | 

Shoots into port at fome well haven’d ifle, 

Where {pices breathe and brighter feafons 
{mile, 

There fits quiefcent on the floods that 
fhow 

Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incenfe play 

Around her, fanning light her ftreamers 
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So thou, with fails how fwift! haft react? 
the fhore 

* Where tempefts never beat nor billow; 
roar,” 

And thy lov’d confort on the dang’rous 
tide 

Of life, long fince,has anchor’d at thy fide, 

But me, fearce hoping to attain that ref, 

Always from port withheld, always dif. 
tre{s’d— 

Me howling winds drive devious, ten. 
peft tofs’d, 

Sails ript, feams op’ning wide, and com. 
pafs loft, 

And day by day fome current’s thwar. 
ing force 

Sets me more diftant from a profperow 
courfe. 

But Oh! the thought, that thou art faf, 
and he! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to 
me. 

My boaft is not that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthron’d and rulers of the 
earth; 

Buthigherfar my proud pretenfions rife— 

The fon of parents pafs’d into the fkies 

And now, farewell—time, unrevok’d, 
has run 

His wonted courfe, yet what I wifh’di: 
done. 

By contemplation’s help,not fought in vais, 

I feem t’ have liv’d my childhood o's 
again; 

To have renew’d the joys that once wer 
mine, 

Without the fin of violating thine ; 

And, whilethe wings of fancy ftill are free, 

And I can view this mimic fhew of thes, 

Time has but half fucceeded in his theft- 

Thyfelf remov'd,thy power to foothe m 
left. 











ERRATUM. 


Page 120, 2c ®ol. line 31, for ‘ Genesee’? Lake, read Seneca Lake. 


a, 
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ap SOME difficulty has been experienced in procuring a fit person to de 
liver the first numbers of the Magazine to Subscribers in this City. Those ts 
whom they have not been sent, it ts hoped, will excuse the delay, cvhich has uv 
avoidably arisen from circumstances naturally incident to the commencement | 
a new publication, This, and other slight and temporary embarrassments, wi! 


shortly J. isappear. 


5 ES ie ian on whet Exits Ps agg eee 





























